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Defense is on the lines! 


"LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!" 


Seems that’s what everyone is saying these days—in factories, 
offices, army camps and navy yards...on farms, in homes, in 
shipyards and arsenals. 





For America is doing a big job in a hurry. To speed things 
up and get work done, the nation depends on Long Distance. 
So, it’s “full speed ahead” for thousands of telephone men 
and women, too. 

They're putting through four times as many Long Distance 
calls and twice as many teletypewriter messages as in 1940, 
Millions of miles of Long Distance pathways have been added - 
in wires, in cables, and by radio-relay. 

Even that is not enough. More of everything is being built 
as fast as we can get materials. 


For America’s defense is on the lines, and telephone people 
are getting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL WILL GO 
THROUGH FASTER, IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Doctor and Disciple 


By MORTIMER J. ADLER 


The Social Responsibilities of the Teacher 


the title of “doctor” for the 

teacher. The historic process by 
which the honorific passed from peda- 
gogues to physicians and surgeons, 
dentists and chiropodists, is probably 
irreversible. It is the conception of 
teaching itself as doctoring which 
interests me. I wish to appeal to the 
analogy between education and medi- 
cine, between teaching and healing, 
because I think it can help us cut 
through some of our contemporary 
befuddlement about educational prob- 
lems. By considering the teacher 
as a doctor and, I must add, the 
student as a disciple—one who is in 
need of discipline—some of the cur- 
rent confusion about the relation of 
the curriculum to individual differ- 
ences can be clarified. 

The analogy between education 
and medicine is deeply rooted. Teach- 
ing and healing are both co-operative, 
rather than productive, arts. As ars 
cooperativa each merely assists natural 


[& not concerned with regaining 


processes. The body heals naturally, 
and the mind learns without the aid 
of teachers. Unlike a shoe or a ship, 
which would never come into existence 
without human artistry productively 
transforming passive materials, health 
and knowledge are primarily caused 
by natural processes. The physician 
and teacher as artists merely co- 
operate with nature, facilitating these 
processes and enabling them to reach 
their goals more surely. 

The analogy can also be used to 
illuminate another problem, one that 
goes to the heart of current discussion 
concerning education—the question 
about the elective system. Shall 
the curriculum be a vast offering of 
alternatives among which the student 
chooses according to his inclination? 

Those of us who think that, so far 
as general education is concerned, the 
course of study should be entirely 
prescribed, are not dangerous fascists, 
as some of our friends in progressive 
education would like to scare the 
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public into believing. We are reac- 
tionary only in the sense that we 
want to regain the sanity of the day, 
not so long ago, before President 
Eliot introduced the elective system. 
We are certainly not denying the 
insight, which the progressive edu- 
cators claim as their own, that 
nothing can be taught to students 
whose interests have not been awak- 
ened. We differ only in thinking 
that one interest may not be as good 
as another. All of the interests which 
a child manifests are not equally 
favorable to his learning what is good 
for him to know. The business of 
education, therefore, is to cultivate 
the right interests, in the first place, 
and then to satisfy them. To do this 
the educators are required to know 
what the goals of general education 
are, and to construct the curriculum 
as means to such ends. 

The whole question here is whether 
it is the educator or the child who 
should decide what is good for his 
mental health. If those who are in 
charge of education cannot decide 
what in general should be known and 
how it should be taught, what reason 
is there to suppose that the student, 
presumably more ignorant and less 
disciplined, can make a better decision, 
guided only by the promptings of 
momentary interests? And if those 
who have reached the position of 
leadership in education can decide 
and are willing to prescribe, why 
should they be criticized for doing 
so on the grounds that thereby they 
stultify the student? A sounder view 
of the relation between teacher and 
student would correct these errors. 

As Stringfellow Barr, former presi- 
dent of St. John’s College in 


Annapolis—where the course of study 
is entirely prescribed—has pointed 
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out, the elective system is shown 
to be fantastic by comparison with 
medical practice. If an ailing per- 
son can take care of himself, he 
does not go to a doctor. He goes 
to a doctor for help and treatment, 
Would he not be properly outraged 
if the doctor offered him a variety of 
remedies and told him to pick the one 
he liked? Diagnosis and prescription 
are the functions of the doctor, not 
the patient, simply because the doctor 
knows more than the patient about 
the nature of health and disease and 
how to control their causes. If he 
did not know more for the most part, 
there would be no science and art of 
medicine. The profession would be 
fraud and quackery. 

The teacher and the educational 
profession as a whole are to be judged 
in the same way. If the educators 
do not know more about the cure of 
ignorance and error than those to 
whom they minister, they are im- 
postors. And if they possess the 
knowledge which should be learned 
by the student, and the skill whereby 
to help the student learn it, they can 
perform their task properly only if 
they exercise that authority which is 
rightly theirs by reason of knowledge 
and skill. They must be leaders, not 
followers: they must show the way. 
They must be masters rather than 
instruments: they must discipline the 
student rather than be used by him. 


UST as I would call the teacher a 

doctor because he should be the 
one to prescribe, so I would call the 
student a disciple because he needs 
to be disciplined. There is nothing 
servile about this notion of disciple- 
ship when it is understood that the 
student is in the state of needing the 
disciplines of learning. Is the patient 
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DOCTOR AND DISCIPLE 


who voluntarily submits to the phy- 
sician’s treatment servile? Nor is 
there anything dictatorial or tyran- 
nical about the teacher’s authority, 
when it consists of nothing but the 
knowledge and skill whereby the 
teacher is able to rule the student for 
his own good. No teacher has more 
authority than he has knowledge and 
skill, and the good teacher does not 
try to exert more authority than he 
has. If such a view of education is 
to be condemned as viciously authori- 
tarian, then the practice of medicine 
must be similarly condemned. 

The trouble with a large group of 
contemporary American educators is 
that they totally misconceive the 
relation of teacher and student. They 
fail to understand it in terms of 
doctor and disciple, with all the 
implications of these terms, because 
they have confused authority with 
tyranny, and discipline with regi- 
mentation or even, perhaps, indoc- 
trination. If these misconceptions and 
confusions were rectified, what would 
there be left to say in defense of the 
elective system? 

Some will reply at once that just as 
there are divisions of opinion in the 
medical profession, so not all edu- 
cators agree about what should be 
taught and how. Granting the facts, 
one is not led to the elective system 
as a consequence. 

It is true that a patient must 
choose his doctor in the first instance, 
and he may do so on the ground 
of preferring homeopathic or allo- 
pathic treatment; but once he has 
made that choice, he submits him- 
self to medical care, and expects 
to follow the doctor’s orders. So 
different colleges might, in the light 
of divergent educational theories, offer 
different curriculums. The student, 
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or his parents, would be forced to 
choose a college, thus expressing a 
preference for one or another course 
of study. Once the choice is made, 
the student would submit himself to 
being educated. As matters now 
stand, there is very little basis for 
choosing among most colleges, because 
most of them offer the same variety 
of opportunities for the student to 
determine his own educational policy. 

It may also be said that the 
elective system responds to individ- 
ually different needs. Just as no two 
cases, even of the same disease, are 
alike, so the teacher, like the doctor, 
must adjust his practice to individual 
differences. There is a fundamental 
errorhere. Although the doctor must 
apply the principles of medical science 
and the rules of the healing art with 
regard for the unique peculiarities of 
each case, the principles and the rules 
are useful. because they are true and 
right for the most part. There is 
much that is common to all cases of 
the same disease, and, for that 
matter, much that is common to all 
disease. Similarly, despite their indi- 
vidual differences, most young people 
are alike in their lack of knowledge 
and discipline. It is as senseless to 
propose a special curriculum for each 
student as to demand a different 
medical policy for each patient. The 
curriculum must be devised for the 
general ailment of the immature— 
their ignorance and lack of skill in 
learning. Individual difterences enter 
into the picture only in the adminis- 
tration of that program, and it is 
then just as much a problem of 
individual difterences among teachers 
as among students. 

I certainly admit that the most 
difficult problem of education is that 
created by individual differences. 
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Though I deny that the chaotic 
offering of the elective system is the 
way to meet these difficulties, I do 
not ignore their existence. In fact, 
I go further than many progressive 
educators in thinking that here lie 
the real insolubilia of contemporary 
education in this country. 

I say “contemporary education’ 
because the gross numbers we are 
trying to educate and the institutional 
conditions with which we have hedged 
the process give the problem certain 
aspects peculiar to our situation. It 
is not merely the fact that we have 
enlarged the educational system to 
take care of tremendous numbers in 
a relatively short time. That fact 
may have something to do with the 
relatively low competence of our 
teaching personnel. If in the short 
time we had built as many hospitals 
as we have put up schools and 
colleges, we probably could not staff 
them adequately either. But it is 
not the competence of our teachers, 
their knowledge and skill, which 
concerns me here. It is rather the 
impossible burden of responsibility 
we have imposed on the individual 
teacher. Let me explain. 


’ 


UPPOSE a good teacher to be 

one who takes his professional 
obligations as seriously as a good 
doctor. The number of patients which 
a single doctor can treat at a time 
is limited not only by his available 
hours, but also by his ability to 
carry the burden of responsibility for 
the vital welfare of each person whose 
health is in his care. No doctor 


would dare to be responsible for as 
many patients as the number of 
students assigned to the average 
teacher in our urban schools and in 
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our colleges. The ratio of students 
to teachers was certainly more reason- 
able in colonial colleges or in the 
little red schoolhouse. We cannot 
evade the significance of this numer- 
ical comparison between the practice 
of medicine and education by invent- 
ing the myth that the teacher is 
responsible for the class as a unit, 
and not for its individual members. 
Any teacher who takes education 
seriously measures his success in 
terms of the individuals whom he 
has influenced for their profit. 

A few private institutions may be 
able to solve this problem by limiting 
numbers, but so far as public educa- 
tion is concerned it appears to be 
insoluble under present conditions. 
Sound educational policy does not 
demand a curriculum adapted to each 
individual student, but it does require 
that the program be administered 
in such a way that each individual 
student profits by it to the maximum. 
The administration of the program 
belongs, in the last analysis, to the 
teachers. It is their responsibility to 
see that the course of study becomes 
a living thing for each individual in 
their charge. That means discrimi- 
nating and sensitive attention on 
their part to the individual peculiari- 
ties of each student, attention which 
they must sustain for a fairly long 
period of time and with regard for 
the changing character of the student. 
But it is precisely this ultimate 
obligation of their profession which 
most teachers cannot fulfill simply 
because of the staggering burden 
which the number of students assigned 
to them imposes. 

It may be said, perhaps, that no 
one teacher is responsible for the 
education of an individual student, 
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and that when the responsibility is 
divided among all the teachers a 
student has in the course of his 
education, the burden upon a given 
teacher is minimized. But, from the 
student’s point of view, such divided 
responsibility is no more dependable 
than its weakest unit, and the units 
tend to grow weaker in proportion as 
the responsibility is progressively 
shared. 

Again we may resort to a myth, 
namely, that the educational institu- 
tion or system as a whole is responsible 
to the student for his education. A 
wise parent should feel as uncom- 
fortable about such a promise as he 
would if he were told that the hospital 
or the public-health department is 
responsible for his son’s recovery— 
understanding thereby that no indi- 
vidual doctor assumed the obligation 
adequately. There is a striking anal- 
ogy, in short, between public educa- 
tion today and clinical medicine. The 
problem we face in both cases is the 
same: how to profit by the advantages 
of specialization and at the same time 
to retain the virtues of undivided 
responsibility. 

There is a reverse side to this 
problem of numbers. Too many 
teachers per student is as destructive 
of education as too many students 
pet teacher. The number of teachers 
whom the average student sits under 
has been enormously increased by the 
specialization of studies and the pro- 
liferation of courses due to the elective 
system. It would be bad enough 
if a student had to have a large 
number of teachers in succession; 
what is worse is the number he must 
suffer to instruct him simultaneously. 
Those who do not see this fail to 
understand the réle of discipleship. 
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They do not see that the effective 
educational relationship is the inti- 
mate personal one that must exist 
between teacher and student, so 
rare under present conditions. Just 
as a teacher cannot really fulfill the 
obligations of such a relationship with 
too many students at the same time, 
so a student cannot devote himself 
simultaneously to more than a few 
teachers. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that the teachers no longer share 
a common understanding of the ends 
of education or of the curriculum as 
its means. In our colleges and uni- 
versities most of them are above being 
interested in the problems of educa- 
tion. Now imagine the plight of a 
patient who was forced by circum- 
stances to submit to simultaneous 
treatment by a large number of 
doctors differing in their theory of 
medicine or too much occupied with 
their special researches to bother 
with considerations. of medical prac- 
tice. Yet the college student cannot 
avoid such treatment. He is tossed 
about by a multitude of teachers who 
have not even tried to understand 
each other as members of the same 
community of learning, as members 
of an association supposedly devoted 
to a common end—the education of 
the young. It is miraculous, indeed, 
that the college graduate is not even 
more confused and less disciplined. 

The miracle happens because here 
and there is a teacher who, for a 
particular student at least, performs 
his function. Few students are pro- 
foundly affected by any educational 
offering until they find the teachers 
who really make disciples out of 
them. An active discipleship tends 
to be exclusive, just as reliance on a 
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family doctor has always established 
a unique relationship, excluding others 
from the same post, and admitting 
specialists only for consultation and 
with the family doctor’s advice. The 
day is gone forever, perhaps, when 
one teacher might suffice for the whole 
range of studies; but if the specializa- 
tion and multiplication of subject- 
matters require a plurality of teachers, 
how much more than ever before 
must we try to achieve a unity 
of purpose by getting the variety of 
teachers to devise a curriculum they 
can really understand, with singleness 
of mind. True discipleship can hap- 
pen, of course, in any educational 
system and with any course of study, 
but the chances of its happening under 
current conditions are almost at the 
vanishing point. 


HE difficult problems of educa- 

tion, as of medicine, are those 
which involve personal relationships 
—physician and patient, doctor and 
disciple. Relatively much easier are 
the problems of determining the 
ideal curriculum and the methods of 
teaching it, precisely because these 
problems can be solved by reference 
to specific human nature, the nature 
that is common to all individuals. 
The science and art of medicine are 
founded on knowledge about the 
nature of health and disease in 
general, not on a consideration of 
individual idiosyncrasies. So the gen- 
eral principles of education are 
founded on our conceptions of knowl- 
edge and ignorance, skill and _ its 
deprivations, and upon our under- 
standing of man as a teachable and 
teaching animal. Individual differ- 


ences not only can be, but also must 
be, ignored when we are trying to 
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formulate general principles; but 
they cannot be ignored when our 
task is to put them into practice, 
for then we are dealing with indi- 
vidual practitioners and the particular 
human beings with whom they must 
work. 

It must be said to the credit of 
the progressive movement in educa- 
tion that it rightly insists upon the 
importance of individual differences. 
Each child is an educational problem 
to be solved. But, unfortunately, 
the progressive educators fail to see 
that the problem of each student 
must be solved by the individual 
teacher, rather than by educational 
theory in general. As a result of this 
error, they have denatured the cur- 
riculum by trying to individualize 
it, and some of the extremists have 
even called for its abolition entirely. 
If you focus entirely upon the indi- 
vidual child, there is no place for a 
course of study in education. As 
someone recently remarked, we have 
gone from the curriculum-centered 
school, in which the student revolves 
around a course of study, to the 
child-centered school in which the 
student just revolves. 

There need be no conflict between 
the curriculum and the student as 
problems for the educator to solve. 
John Doe is both a4 human being and 
this human being. He presents one 
educational problem in so far as he 
shares a common humanity with 
other members of the species, and 
another educational problem in so 
far as he is uniquely himself. Each 
problem must be solved, but by 
different means, and with due regard 
for the exigencies of the other. We 
should not exaggerate John Doe’s 
individuality at the expense of his 
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humanity, nor should we permit his 
peculiarities to obscure the fact that 
he is human. Education must serve 
both aspects of his nature without 
sacrificing either. There is no need 
to suppress the one or to neglect the 
other, if the proper order is observed 
in solving these two related prob- 
lems—the determination of a course 
of study for all, because all are 
human, and its differential application 
in particular cases because each is 
individual. 

The charge against so-called classi- 
cal education is just, namely, that 
it thought only of the curriculum, 
and perhaps not even too well about 
that. But, at the other extreme, 
progressive education in its almost 
exclusive preoccupation with indi- 
vidual differences has either aban- 
doned the curriculum or, what is 
worse, misused the curriculum in its 
attempt to adjust education to the 
peculiarities of each student. The 
simple truth is that the curriculum 
must not be abandoned or misused, 
any more than the child. Just as 
medical theory is concerned with the 
ills of mankind in general, and the 
individual practitioner with the cure 
of the particular patient, so educa- 
tional theory must be concerned 
with the content and method of 
teaching, and the individual teacher 
with putting the principles into prac- 
tice effectively. Practice in educa- 
tion, as in medicine, deals with 
particular cases. 

If these distinctions were made, 
the educational proposals of Robert 
M. Hutchins—and the programs now 
in operation at the University of 
Chicago, Notre Dame, and St. John’s 
College—would be more intelligently 
discussed than they have been so far. 
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The course of study in each case 
would be criticized on its merits 
as a general solution of the prob- 
lem of the curriculum for liberal 
education, and not in terms of 
irrelevant criteria arising from such 
considerations as individual differ- 
ences. The abolition of electives 
would not be anathematized as fascist 
or “authoritarian,” were it only 
understood that the teacher is a 
doctor who must exercise authority 
in the same way as the physician 
does—for the good of those to be 
served. If it were recognized that 
even those who do not call themselves 
progressive educators abhor indoctri- 
nation as a kind of violence, because 
teaching must co-operate with the 
activity of learning in the student, 
there would be no issue about the 
methods to be used. The “reaction- 
aries’’ might even concede the wisdom 
that is in the project method, and 
the “progressives” might be willing 
to admit that activity for its own 
sake is not the point, but rather activ- 
ity for the sake of discipline or skill. 
In short, if a few simple distinctions 
were kept in mind, there might be a 
meeting of the extremes in con- 
temporary education. False issues 
might be cleared away, leaving intel- 
ligence and energy free to cope with 
the genuine problems—problems diffi- 
cult enough to occupy all our time. 
To that end, I have proposed the 
analogy between medicine and educa- 
tion. I have suggested only a few 
of its implications. There are many 
others. The university trustee who 
understood it would not have the 
temerity to suggest that the board 
was as competent to deal with educa- 
tional questions as the president and 
[Continued on page 227] 











Christian Gauss 


By DONALD A. STAUFFER 


4 Teacher of Human Freedom 


O WRITE about Christian 
Gauss as a teacher is in one 
way easy for me, for I see 
him clearly as a person. The diffi- 
culty comes in deciding what a teacher 
is, in separating the professor from 
the man who professes. In Mr. 
Gauss’s case the distinction seems 
particularly artificial, and perhaps 
as a teacher that is his secret. Since 
teaching depends upon a relationship 
between persons, I hope that I may 
develop this appraisal by sketching 
in some of the things Mr. Gauss 
taught me, some of the ways he 
influenced me as an individual. His 
classes, in and out of the school- 
rooms, were large; and numerous 
accounts similar to this one could be 
written—in fact, have been written. 
I thought of Mr. Gauss the other 
day when I read these words by 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood: 


Every student is a unique assembly of 
talents, potentials, defects, possibilities, 
and should excite and arouse a teacher 
as a great subject and a clean canvas 
arouse the painter. The teacher cannot 
be indifferent to the human beings who 
come to him for instruction, or regard 
them as mere receptacles of facts. He 
must feel even a passionate concern in 
the welfare of mind and spirit of every 
man exposed to his learning, his observa- 
tion and experience, distinguishing each 
as an individual human being, using his 
utmost sympathy and acumen to discern 
the student’s needs and engage his 
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response. Not by proselyting, but by a 
deeper process of superinduction will he 
encourage the young man’s growth in 
mental stature.! 

I thought of the three teachers 
who had most deeply influenced 
me when I was an undergraduate. 
One was (and is) a biologist, the 
second was (and is) a lover of litera- 
ture, the third was Christian Gauss. 
Each man “knew his subject,” as 
the undergraduates say admiringly. 
But in relation to the average student, 
which of us doesn’t know his subject? 
Knowledge is part of the material 
for the action of teaching, but it 
cannot make a teacher. happily 
admit that at times I have remained 
impervious to men of vast erudition. 
Why should the scholar meet with 
a certain amount of popular distrust 
except that the public senses that he 
often possesses something which he 
cannot or will not transfer to them? 
Indifference or contempt generates 
its own reflection; and buried gold, 
except in fantastic modern economics, 
is of little value. 

For if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. 

I am not grateful to my three teachers 
primarily for the authoritative knowl- 
edge they commanded. 

No, I am grateful to these three 


1Phi Beta Kappa address delivered at Princeton. 
Reprinted in the 175th Anniversary 
The Key Reporter, 1951. 
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men as moral exemplars. I realize 
this now, and was fortunately una- 
ware of it at the time, for the very 
word morality can sound stuffy enough 
to throw a young man off. In an 
odd way, and only indirectly, I 
knew even then that they were trying 
to do something to me, and for my 
own good, not for their good, not 
for the good of the subject. The 
subject was there, unchanging, in all 
its truth or splendor; it was I that 
was to be changed, inoculated with a 
few cubic centimeters of the magic 
stuff, if only that there might be an 
infinitesimal amount more of truth 
and splendor in living people. What 
other satisfaction can arise from 
teaching? 

Through circumstances which were 
fortunate for me, I was Mr. Gauss’s 
secretary for three years. At the 
time, he was not only chairman of 
the Department of Modern Languages 
at Princeton, but director of Public 
Relations. I watched him handle 
the shy, the irate, the self-righteous, 
the plaintive, the undecided, the 
cunning, and the vapid. I listened 
to his wry but always good-humored 
comments when interviews were over 
and the office door in Nassau Hall 
closed. Sometimes I felt that he 
was not only helping men to make 
up their minds, he was really making 
a mind. When there were articles 
to be written, on politics, education, 
poetry, I have sat with a shorthand 
notebook before me and watched 
thoughts form, words fall into place, 
in Mr. Gauss’s limpid style. It 
was worth the price of admission to 
a university. 

Often, at the end of a long evening, 
we would knock off and go across 
the street to the Balt, open all night, 
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for a chocolate milkshake, with Mr. 
Gauss still talking lazily and easily. 
I suppose a dog must sometimes 
feel the same sense of tail-wagging 
gratitude that I felt then. Nor can 
I forget the sense of elation that lasted 
for days when he asked me to help 
him correct a section of an examina- 
tion in Dante which he had set: busy 
as he was, he could have done it 
himself. It was probably designed 
just as a bit in one more student’s 
education. Christmas dinners with 
his family, gifts of books that had 
no relation to any courses, a landscape 
drawing by someone in the Barbizon 
School, time taken for long letters 
in his indecipherable script. As the 
corridor of the years lengthened, 
were all such little things mere 
gestures of courtesy and _ thought- 
fulness? Or part of an education? 


CAME to Princeton green from 

Colorado, mistrustful of all East- 
erners and highbrows. I was sure 
that most professors were humorless 
and dry as deserts. Teaching must 
be dull, theoretical, divorced from 
the real world. I ended up as a 
teacher because of Mr. Gauss, yet 
not because of anything that he ever 
said directly. I should think that 
I was a fair sample of Mr. Gauss’s 
power—the teacher’s power—of help- 
ing someone to make up his mind. 

I would not call Mr. Gauss a 
particularly good lecturer. The best 
lecturers usually have either presti- 
digitating rapidity, so that you cannot 
see the trick, or a party line, so that 
you do not think there is one. Mr. 
Gauss had neither speed nor dogma. 
He would lounge in behind the desk 
with his hands in his pockets and 
start drawling. Occasionally he would 
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raise his voice and bang home a point 
slowly. I know one listener who 
was irritated by this into saying that 
the lecturer thought he was God. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It was just that Mr. Gauss 
was not at his best when an audience 
could not talk back. As for dogma, 
little is to be expected from a man 
among whose favorite catchwords 
were “Pauvre humanité” and “La 
verité est dans la nuance.” 

In classroom, translating Dante, 
he had one trick that could impress 
any undergraduate: he “knew his 
stuff” and did not have to use a book. 
He would wander around the room, 
gaze out of the window over the 
top of his pince-nez, hands still in 
his pockets, and “‘Go back to line 7,” 
he would say, “and look at that third 
word again.” We would come to 
the false councillors canto in the 
Inferno and he would quote all of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Ulysses” from memory 
for comparison. When we came to 
the rough passages— 


Ed elli avea del cul fatto trombetta— 


he would take over and translate 
literally himself, to the relief of the 
overshy and the overwise. Teaching 
again. Teaching a grown-up attitude 
toward any aspect of life. 

But he was at his best in the small 
discussion groups, the “‘preceptorials” 
instituted by another Princeton 
teacher, Woodrow Wilson. He would 
hold them in his own house, and in 
the evening, to take off the classroom 
curse. There were no announcements 


of purpose: you just gradually picked 
up that this was a meeting of equals, 
gentlemen interested in the things 
of the mind. The lights were soft— 
it is only Robert Frost who knows 
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that the best conversations take 
place in the dark—and Mr. Gauss 
would slouch in an overstuffed chair 
with his nose hidden behind his 
hands, all fingertips touching. He 
tolerated undergraduate French, cor- 
recting only the impossible howlers, 
The discussions would sputter along 
on one cylinder at the start, and then, 
under a chauffeur almost unnoticed, 
they would suddenly take off. We 
thought we were good, original, pro- 
found. We never knew how it 
happened, it seemed so natural, so 
uninsistent. Mr. Gauss represented 
wisdom for us, I suppose, but he never 
tied our tongues by displaying the 
one and only correct solution. Every 
week we looked forward as a special 
privilege to that dark walk to the 
Gausses on Fitz Randolph Road and 
to the long evening of high talk in 
low French. 

What is the best technique for 
drawing out a young mind to act 
for itself? Mr. Gauss did not use 
the courteous and inquiring approach 
of one of his colleagues. He did not 
consider conversation a game in which 
logical inconsistencies are unmasked 
and ridiculed. He did not goad 
students into thinking, with sharp 
satiric barbs. He did not make us 
ashamed of our ignorance so much as 
excited about knowing. Sometimes 
this would be done by mentioning 
some relevant author whom we 
had not read. Sometimes by asking 
for parallels in current books or 
situations that we all knew. Some- 
times by looking at all our opinions, 
as if they were spread out on the rug, 
and choosing among them with a 
casual and judicial calm. Sometimes 
by a kind of gentle teasing: “Now 
of course since you all speak English 
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and know your own literature, you 
will remember . . .”” And we would 
go away and look up what had been 
only aname. He was assuming that 
we had enough gumption to want to 
know. 

All of this adds up to what I would 
call Mr. Gauss’s sense of freedom. 
I do not wish to call it tolerance, for 
tolerance so often seems a form of 
self-gratulation, a patronizing live- 
and-let-live attitude toward what is 
being tolerated. Nor do I wish to 
call it skepticism (although there was 
more than a bit of Montaigne and 
Renan in Mr. Gauss), since skepticism 
is often confused with lack of convic- 
tion. Closer to his approach is the 
idea of negative capability which 
Coleridge and Keats found in Shakes- 
peare—the ability to live easily in 
conflicting worlds. Mr. Gauss had 
lived so continually among ideas that 
he knew them to be the important 
realities, but he knew also that they 
changed like life itself, were not 
static or final, took new forms in the 
process of being thought. He taught 
human freedom by example, and 
was one of those who object to 
calling the social studies the social 
sciences, on the grounds that man’s 
independence cannot be explained 
by scientific scrutiny. 

He had respect for mind wherever 
he found it. He supported alike 
the specialized communal research 
of imposing scholars in the Library 
Tower and the wildest outbursts of 
nineteen-year-old intellectual aes- 
thetes. He was as good with grand- 
children as with difficult dignitaries. 
In the exchange of opinions, in the 
inquiry into values, he practiced 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. He 
gave meaning in his actions as teacher 
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to that worn phrase, the dignity of 
man—even the dignity of the fairly 
stupid undergraduate. 


R. GAUSS was an adminis- 

trator. That maligned and 
malignant animal a college dean 
must be allowed to be a teacher, 
though naturally of a very low species. 
I have heard Mr. Gauss observe with 
rueful pleasure that as dean he had 
the privilege of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with only the worst under- 
graduates; yet even in discipline he 
managed to make the offenders feel 
that they could not be as bad as they 
were trying to be. I have been told 
that when Mr. Gauss was young and a 
high college official passed him on a 
campus sidewalk without speaking, 
he made a resolve to speak to everyone 
he knew or might possibly know 
in any community he lived in. Now 
that he is dead, he is still speaking 
to everyone who knew or ever met 
him. This is a kind of moral act, 
and the act of a teacher. His success 
in action was obvious enough in that 
upon his retirement a new office had 
to be created especially for him: 
Honorary Dean of Alumni. 

There was an element of humor 
in everything he touched—humor 
and at the same time practicality. 
He did not just put up with people: 
he liked them. Humanité might be 
pauvre, but it was also humanité— 
amusingly, warmly, unavoidably, and 
sometimes gloriously. Who knew so 
many people of so many different 
sorts? I have talked on Bougainville 
with a former undergraduate culprit 
who was his warm friend and admirer. 
There were the men of letters like 
Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest Heming- 
way, the young poets and novelists 
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who sent him their books or dedicated 
them to Alice and Christian Gauss, 
the college presidents, the philoso- 
phers, the scholars, the struggling 
instructors with families, the Euro- 
pean thinkers. Who else may be 
able to dine at journey’s end with 
both Paul Elmer More and Edmund 
Wilson? He had no favorite groups 
or types—except, perhaps, the young 
with their bright new minds. 

His own mind was practical in that 
he worked easily with whatever was 
before him—stupid and difficult stu- 
dents, the maladjusted and the des- 
pairing and the lazy, the sophomore 
poets who hoped they could be 
mighty and who knew they were in 
misery, the preachers and publishers 
and reporters and editors and coaches 
and influential trustees and worried 
parents and chairmen and executives, 
the popular magazines, the learned 
quarterlies, the boards, the councils, 
the societies, the conferences, the 
foundations, the committees, the reso- 
lution-passing, project-forming, super- 
planning subcommittees, the sub- 
subcommittees, the organizations to 
save the world from other organiza- 
tions. But he never allowed himself 
to be dominated by a clique or a party 
or a fashion or any form of organized 
prejudice, including nationalism. I 
think he believed that human beings 
were larger and more important than 
the organizations they created. Cer- 
tainly he himself seemed to be—and 
in that relaxed, natural, casual way, 
as if he were not trying to be anything 
except himself, and not trying very 
hard to be that. 

“Truth lies in fine distinctions” 
was his own translation of the Ernest 
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Renan sentence. And human indi- 
dividuality is the fine distinction 
that he believed in, the fine distinction 
that not only made his teaching a 
moral act but made his teaching 
possible. He assumed that human 
individuality was experienced and 
enjoyed through the act of intelli. 
gence. Respect for the mind, then, 
and respect for the individual mind. 
Human freedom. 

If these assumptions of the basis 
for his thought are right, they may 
explain why I have not been able 
to write about Mr. Gauss as a 
teacher in terms of methodology, 
theory, or mechanical creed. Teaching 
is hand-tailored; it is always a unique 
personal relationship between the 
teacher and the taught, in which the 
student is changed and shaped. All 
the rest is mechanical transmission. 
There may be patterns, but the 
patterns must be cut new each time 
by a master custom tailor. At the 
end, to revert again to Mr. Osgood: 
“Not from curricula and_ theories 
and methods and schemes and 
psychologies will our salvation come, 
but from the hands of teachers like 
these.” Mr. Gauss was such a 
teacher. 

One final minor postscript: I knew 
Mr. Gauss for over thirty years, 
and always called him Mr. Gauss, 
thought of him as “mon professeur,” 
and never used—he would like the 
patness of this literal truth—his 
Christian name. I wonder if this 
has not steadily been an unconsc: ous 
tribute to what I have called the 
moral quality of a good ‘teacher, a 
symbol of the grateful respect in 
which I hold what I learned from him. 
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The New Teacher in the 
Arts College 


By FREDERICK H. JACKSON 


The Training of Doctoral Candidates for College and University Teaching 


OR some time critics and sup- 

porters of higher education in 

the liberal arts and sciences 
have been building up to what 
may prove to be a great debate. 
Two of the primary functions of the 
American college and university are 
to pass on the accumulated heritage 
of the past through teaching and to 
push back the frontiers of knowledge 
by research. Some of the current 
criticism centers around the allegation 
that teaching is being slighted in 
favor of research. Voices from out- 
side the colleges and graduate schools 
of arts and sciences particularly are 
becoming increasingly critical of what 
they consider to be the absence of 
emphasis upon good instruction in 
the liberal-arts colleges and univer- 
sities. Advancement of professors, 
they note (and they are in the main 
correct), is made in many of the best 
institutions more often on the basis of 
success in research than as the result 
of superior teaching. 

Among far-reaching proposals which 
have recently been made to correct 
this situation is one which would 
remove the education of college and 
university teachers completely from 
the jurisdiction of the graduate schools 
of arts and sciences. A new division 
of the university would devote its 


attention to this work, and the 
graduate schools of arts and sciences 
would concentrate solely upon the 
training of research workers. The 
prospective college teacher would fol- 
low a type of curriculum quite 
different from that of the trainee in 
research. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Earl J. 
McGrath, has proposed a plan of this 
kind.! 

Some of the criticism made against 
the liberal-arts institutions emanates 
from the professional educators (Com- 
missioner McGrath, for instance, is 
one) whose primary concern is with 
the training of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. Mutual 
hostility has characterized the rela- 
tions between the education faculties 
and the faculties of arts and sciences 
for years, and criticism from this 
source is particularly distasteful to 
the liberal-arts faculties. In the face 
of charges from education professors, 
their liberal-arts colleagues instinc- 
tively stiffen their backs and denounce 
the educators for (among other things) 
their tendencies to elaborate the 
obvious, to place method of teaching 
above course content, and to build 


1McGrath, Earl J. “Graduate Work for Col- 
lege Teachers,” The Preparation of College Teachers. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1950. pp. 29-39. 
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empires for themselves in their schools 
and colleges of education. 

In their calmer and more reflective 
moments, however, many of those 
who are committed to the liberal-arts 
tradition will grant that all is not 
perfection in the colleges and graduate 
schools of arts and sciences. They are 
adamant, however, in insisting that 
the professors of education are not 
the ones to be entrusted with the 
making of any changes. Reforms, if 
they are needed, should be initiated by 
liberal-arts personnel and should not 
be dictated by outside sources. The 
observations and suggestions which 
follow are those of a person whose 
sympathy is with the liberal arts. 


DOCTOR of philosophy degree 
today is actually a license to 
teach on the college and university 
level. Colleges where little or no 
further research is carried on, as well 
as universities where broadening the 
frontiers of knowledge is a basic part 
of the professor’s work, require the 
doctorate increasingly as a prerequi- 
site toemployment. Most university 
catalogues insist, however, that the 
Ph.D. is primarily a research degree. 
Here, then, is the central paradox: 
many who want to be college teachers 
first and researchers only secondarily, 
if at all, are forced under the present 
system to take the same course of 
study and the same degree as those 
whose fundamental aim is research. 
College presidents are aware that the 
training given Ph.D’s is directed more 
toward making them excellent as 
researchers than as teachers, but they 
are forced to employ holders of the 
doctorate in order to satisfy the 
demands of accrediting associations. 
What is the training which the 
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average doctoral student receives in 
an American university today? About 
half of his time is devoted to acquiring 
knowledge of areas of his subject. 
The remainder of his graduate-school 
experience is spent in learning how 
to do research in his field by taking 
seminar courses and by preparing a 
dissertation. Both aspects of this 
training are, at least for many fields, 
essential and basically sound. Few, 
if any, would quarrel with the first 
objective, namely, the mastering of a 
body of knowledge. And to those 
who are skeptical as to the value of 
training in research I would say 
(and here I speak primarily from the 
point of view of a person trained in 
history) that regardless of the use 
made of this training in pursuing 
future scholarly investigations, one 
develops a critical attitude toward 
the generalizations and oversimplifi- 
cations of textbooks and the printed 
word in general after learning some- 
thing of how a book is made through 
actually making one. The inescap- 
able conclusion would seem to be 
that to eliminate training in research 
in some field would be to sacrifice an 
essential element of the graduate 
curriculum, even in the case of those 
students who plan solely or primarily 
to be teachers. 

Such is graduate training. The 
work a young college instructor is 
called upon to do is, however, quite 
different. All but a favored few 
American colleges operate on limited 
budgets. This means heavy instruc- 
tional loads, frequently fifteen hours 
a week, and the teaching of a variety 
of courses. As a result, practically 
all of the energies of the college 
instructor are devoted to organizing 
courses, learning how to conduct 
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classes, giving and correcting exam- 
jnations, and so on. In short, his 
duties are almost all instructional. 
Fundamental at this point is a 
consideration of the respects in which 
graduate-school training fails to pre- 
pare the prospective college teacher 
for the tasks he faces when he assumes 
his first position. The analysis brings 
out two important conclusions. First, 
the amount of time devoted to 
training in research is out of propor- 
tion to its later use. In most colleges 
and some universities teaching de- 
mands leave little or no leisure for 
research. If, after several years, the 
mastery of teaching duties leaves 
time for research, in all too many 
cases essential manuscript, library, 
and laboratory facilities are not avail- 
able. Add to this, lack of funds for 
travel, lack of encouragement, and the 
financial necessity of teaching sum- 
mers if one can, and the net result 
is that not a great amount of research 
is done in the majority of American 
colleges. But it is to colleges and 
universities where conditions such as 
this exist that most doctoral graduates 
go, simply because a very large 
percentage of American institutions 
of higher education are of this type. 
In short, most American colleges and 
many universities are primarily teach- 
ing institutions. In view of this, are 
the graduate schools being realistic 
when they insist that approximately 
half of every doctoral graduate’s 
education be training in methods of 
research? Do as many as $0 per cent 
of the doctors of philosophy engage in 
further research to any considerable 
extent after receiving their degrees? 
In many fields the figure is under 
25 per cent.2 It is highly question- 
*American Scholar (Spring, 1946), p. 205. 
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able whether training which is used 
extensively by only a minority should 
be administered to all in such a large 
proportion. 

For the comparatively few persons 
who go from graduate school to 
positions in major universities where 
research is encouraged and teaching- 
loads provide time for it, with one 
important exception—the failure to 
give any training in problems of 
teaching—the graduate-school pro- 
gram as it is now constituted offers 
reasonably satisfactory training. But 
this group of persons represents a 
small minority of the total doctoral 
output of American universities. 

If the research requirements of the 
present graduate-training program do 
not fully meet the needs of a majority 
of doctoral graduates, what kind of 
program would satisfy these needs? 
I should like to propose that an 
alternate course of study be instituted 
for those candidates who plan pri- 
marily to be college teachers. This 
would be administered by the gradu- 
ate schools of arts and sciences as 
at present, and the prospective college 
teachers would be taught by the 
same professors who train the students 
whose first interest is research. 

The doctoral program I envision 
for the college teacher would empha- 
size breadth of preparation in the 
candidate’s field of subject-matter 
and would include substantial work 
in allied fields. Not infrequently 
teachers in small colleges are called 
upon to teach in two fields, and 
training which would take this proba- 
bility into account would better 
prepare them for that than the 
conventional doctoral curriculum in 
which specialization is emphasized. 
Such a program would include some 
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training in research but substantially 
less than at present. Perhaps one- 
fourth to one-third of graduate-school 
time might be devoted to research 
training, while two-thirds to three- 
quarters might be allotted to develop- 
ing the candidate’s knowledge of his 
own and related fields. Such a pro- 
gram of studies should take about 
three years to complete, as in the 
case of the present doctoral program. 
It is not my suggestion that such a 
program should be in the slightest 
degree easier than the current program 
or that it should attract inferior 
candidates. It would simply be an 
alternate course of study for those 
whose needs it would more adequately 
fulfill. 

A question may be raised as to 
whether the same degree should be 
given in both programs. The Ph.D. 
might be reserved for those who fulfill 
the traditional requirements, and 
another degree, say a Doctor of Arts 
and Sciences, or a similar designation, 
be granted to those who complete 
the requirements outlined for those 
whose primary interest is teaching. 

The establishment of such a pro- 
gram would be a frank recognition 
of the fact that many students go 
through the present doctoral curricu- 
lum simply to obtain the means of 
acquiring a college teaching position, 
the Ph.D. There is a tendency to 
look upon such individuals as some- 
how not quite up to the intellectual 
level of those who aspire to research. 
It is sometimes alleged that they are 
ipso facto inferior as teachers to the 
man pursuing original investigations. 
It is the considered opinion of this 
writer that there is very little if 
any positive correlation between 


scholarly eminence and ability to 
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stimulate students in the classroom. 
Some of the finest teachers I have 
known have been first-rate scholars; 
others, equally good, have published 
little or nothing. The same might 
be said for poor teachers: they are 
to be found among the scholars of 
renown and among those who are 
not known beyond the confines of 
their campuses. The case for those 
who contend that teachers who are 
pushing back the frontiers of knowl- 
edge are more stimulating to their 
students than the ones who read and 
ponder but do not publish, simply 
has not been made. 

A more valid correlation might 
perhaps be made _ between true 
scholarliness (with or without special- 
istic research and publication) and 
excellence of teaching. Mentor L. 
Williams has written admirably on 
this subject: 

Unfortunately, the ancient and honor- 
able term “scholar” has frequently been 
used as a synonym for “researcher.” 
Any true view of the function of the 
teacher must revive the old idea of the 
scholar. A scholar is... not neces- 
sarily a publisher of scores of papers on 
specialized topics. A scholar is a man 
of insight, of vision, of depth. His 
learning is broad, expansive, humane. 
He sees relationships, harmonies, uni- 
fying principles. He is as much at home 
in the world of ideas as he is in the 
library or the laboratory. He does not 
scorn the library or the laboratory; he 
uses them as means to an end. His end 
is the comprehension of knowledge, the 
understanding of movements and ten- 
dencies as parts of life itself, as related 
to life and to living. . . . If a university 
were staffed with scholars, its tone would 
be heightened, its students inspired, and 
its reputation greatly enhanced... . 

The scholar-teacher may never publish 
a line in a learned journal; his is a more 
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lasting imprint, an imprint on the minds 
of generations of students. His knowl- 
edge, his discoveries are not embalmed 
for future researchers to exhume and 
examine curiously; instead, they are the 
living stuff of which minds are made. 
Good teaching requires qualifications of 
a superior kind. Publication of research 
does not guarantee these superior quali- 
fications; it may be a screen behind 
which lies an empty and unimaginative 
mentality... . 

But research is not incompatible with 
scholarship; it is possible for the scholar 
to publish his findings and not lose 
himself myopically in the details of his 
research. In fact, research is a valuable 
tool in the hands of the true scholar. 
It helps to discipline his mind, but it does 
not warp or stunt it; it helps him to 
discriminate and qualify, but it does not 
deaden his ability to extend hypotheses 
and judgments into other fields.’ 


HERE is another area in which 

the graduate schools do not pre- 
pare doctoral candidates for the major 
work of most of them, which is 
teaching. Nearly all Ph.D’s who 
specialize in certain subjects become 
teachers (it is to these fields primarily 
that these observations are directed), 
yet little or no attention is paid 
to their training in the art of teach- 
ing. The average beginning college 
instructor organizes his first courses, 
gives his first lectures, makes up his 
first examinations, and tries to stimu- 
late in his students an interest in the 
subject unaided in this very important 
area by any appreciable guidance 
from the graduate school, except 
what the student obtains through 
observation and osmosis. The result 
is that the new teacher stumbles, 


‘Williams, Mentor L. ‘The Place of Teaching 
in Higher Learning,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, (Winter, 1950), 
pp. 671-72. 
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experiments, and improvises during 
his first years of teaching to a far 
greater degree than is necessary. 
The graduate schools have a responsi- 
bility to provide training in this area 
to all doctoral candidates, whether or 
not their prime interest is teaching, 
and some of them are beginning to 
recognize this responsibility. 

Two approaches to the solution 
of this problem deserve some con- 
sideration. One is apprenticeship, 
actual experience in conducting classes 
and watching others do the same. 
It would be desirable, I believe, for 
every doctoral graduate to participate 
in the teaching of a course under the 
careful guidance of a seasoned and 
capable teacher before offering him- 
self as a candidate for a position. 

Two institutions where programs 
of this kind are now in operation 
can be cited. One is the University 
of Missouri, where all doctoral candi- 
dates conduct classes under the super- 
vision of the staff. A program 
devoted exclusively to doctoral train- 
ing in American history has recently 
been established at the University 
of Rochester. Under this plan each 
student is given an opportunity to 
conduct discussion groups and to 
give lectures under the watchful 
oversight of faculty members. In 
both of these instances the number 
of students accepted is small. 

To provide all doctoral students 
with experience in supervised teaching 
when the number involved is large, 
would undoubtedly be costly and 
difficult. Much more guidance and 
supervision could, however, be given 
to the graduate assistants whom 
most graduate schools use as teachers 
of elementary courses. Furthermore, 
these positions might be distributed 
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more broadly by limiting the time 
any one student could hold an 
assistantship, so that nearly all if 
not every doctoral student would 
acquire some experience in teaching 
before completing his studies. This 
is the policy of some departments 
in scattered universities at the present 
time, including, for example, the 
history department at the University 
of Illinois. Although there may be 
some misgivings as to the feasibility 
of such a plan, I do not believe there 
is any serious doubt as to its desira- 
bility. As the former Dean of 
Columbia’s undergraduate college 
recently said, “If there is a place 
in our social order for medical interns, 
there is one for teacher interns.” 

Along with practical experience 
there should be some place in the 
graduate-school training of prospec- 
tive college teachers where the prob- 
lems of teaching are considered. 
Certain general questions, such as the 
réle of higher education in American 
society and the nature of the learning 
process, should be studied, as well as 
more specific problems such as the 
respective places of the lecture and 
the discussion group in teaching, and 
considerations in composing examina- 
tions. There is a_ well-recognized 
body of information in some of these 
areas, and provisions ought to be 
made for giving it to graduate stu- 
dents in a systematic manner. 

The simplest way of bringing such 
data before students would be to 
organize a course in problems of 
teaching. Some institutions have 
moved in this direction by instituting 
informal, non-credit seminars where 
such matters are considered. Cer- 
Harry J. “The 
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tainly, only professors who are recog- 
nized as superior teachers should have 
a part in offering such a course. 

Three projects of this nature, all 
of them as yet on an experimental 
basis, will illustrate the approaches 
of three universities. One was devel- 
oped at Radcliffe College for Radcliffe 
and Harvard graduate students and 
has resulted in the publication of a 
book based on the lectures given in 
the course. The series of sessions 
has been informal and voluntary, 
and according to the editor 
represented a middle way between the 
two extremes of a formal required course 
in college teaching methods added to the 
heavy Ph.D. program on the one hand, 
and the leaving of both the spirit and 
mechanics of good teaching entirely to 
chance on the other.® 


A rather different approach has been 
developed by the history department 
at Yale. Arrangements are made 
tor groups of second- and third-year 
graduate students to visit various 
types of history classes—elementary- 
survey courses, small advanced lec- 
ture courses, discussion groups—for 
two-weeks periods. Before visiting a 
class, the students meet with the 
instructor, who attempts to tell them 
what he is trying to do in the course. 
During the visiting period the stu- 
dents observe critically whether the 
teacher is accomplishing what he has 
set out to, and in a_ subsequent 
meeting discuss their reactions with 
him. At the University of Chicago, 
a former college president conducts a 
non-credit course in problems of col- 
lege teaching for graduate students 
who plan to become college teachers.* 
[Continued on page 227] 


SCronkhite, Bernice Brown, editor. 4 Hand- 
book for College Teachers. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard Uriversity Press, 1950. p. Vi. 


*Paul Klapper, president emeritus, Queens College. 
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Stepchild of the College Campus 


By C. M. SCHINDLER 


The Integration of Off-Campus Divisions with the Parent Institutions 


HE close of the Second World 

War and the accompanying 

rush of youth to college gave 
strong impetus to the establishment 
of off-campus undergraduate divisions 
of higher institutions in the United 
States. There were at least twenty- 
seven such divisions established in 
1946, five in 1947, and seven in 1948. 
Altogether, there were eighty-seven 
off-campus undergraduate divisions 
operating in the academic year 
1949-50. Of the seventy-two divi- 
sions about which data are available, 
only thirty-three existed prior to the 
end of the war, and eleven of those 
were established during the war. 

The data on which the conclusions 
found herein are based were collected 
during the academic year 1949-50. 
By arbitrary definition, the term 
“off-campus undergraduate divisions” 
includes only those divisions which, 
because of distance, can utilize their 
parent-institution facilities only neg- 
ligibly if at all, which offer at least 
one complete curriculum on a full- 
time basis for credit toward the 
Bachelor’s degree, which are primarily 
non-professional in nature, and which 
are large enough to require the 
services of at least a part-time local 
administrator. No divisions of state- 
wide systems of higher institutions 
were included since the primary 
concern was with administrative rela- 
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tions between off-campus divisions 
and their parent colleges or univer- 
sities. All of the administrative 
heads of the off-campus divisions and 
all of the on-campus officials to 
whom the former are directly respon- 
sible were asked to contribute data 
by mail. As previously indicated, 
officials of seventy-two (83 per cent) 
of the divisions did so. In addition, 
either the local or on-campus officials 
responsible for forty-seven (54 per 
cent) of the divisions were visited 
personally on six different trips into 
nine different states.! 

In the fall of 1949, there were 55,382 
students enrolled in the seventy-two 
divisions submitting data. New York 
State had the largest number of 
separate institutions operating off- 
campus divisions and the largest 
total enrollment in such divisions, 
with a full-time equivalence? of 9,913 
students. The University of Wis- 
consin operated ten divisions, two 
more than any other institution. 
Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University had the largest enrollment 
of all, with a full-time equivalence of 
4,603 students. 

Of the entire eighty-seven divisions, 


1Schindler, C. M. “The Administration of 
Off-Campus Undergraduate Divisions of Higher 
Institutions.” 1950. Unpublished Doctor’s thesis 
on file in the library of Ohio State University. 

*This enrollment measure of student equivalence 
was estimated by counting each part-time student 
as one-half full-time student. 
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only eleven are west of the Mississippi 
River, while forty-seven are located 
in the states bordering the Great 
Lakes. Eight divisions are in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, and the 
remaining twenty-one are in the 
southern states east of the Mississippi 
River. These eighty-seven divisions 
are attached to 41 different higher 
institutions in 22 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Forty-six of the seventy-two divi- 
sions for which data were collected 
are of the freshman-sophomore classi- 
fication, while twelve offer only fresh- 
man work. Two give three years of 
work, and twelve offer four. 


LTHOUGH there are adverse 
criticisms to be made of some 
physical plants and administrative 
organizations and procedures, it is 
_ evident that, on the whole, the follow- 
ing conclusions can be drawn: 


Commendable academic work is being 
done in these off-campus divisions. 

Staff and student morale may well be the 
envy of many of the parent institutions. 

These enterprises have proved feasible 
the operation of units away from main 
campuses, have enabled institutions to 
meet enrollment and space problems 
effectively, and have demonstrated a 
sound, low-cost way of minimizing 
economic barriers to the attainment of 
higher education. 


The reasons for the establishment 
of these off-campus divisions are 
varied, and sometimes a combination 
of factors was involved. The most 
common purpose was “to meet 
the local college-enrollment problem 
regardless of veterans.” Fifty-three 


of the seventy-two divisions checked 
this as one of the underlying purposes 
behind their establishment. The pur- 
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pose of twenty-five was to meet 
the local veteran-enrollment prob- 
lem,” while twenty-four were organ- 
ized “to meet a space problem at 
the parent institution.” Thirty-eight 
divisions checked other reasons for 
their establishment, either singly or 
in combination, but no more than six 
different divisions checked any one 
of these. A few off-campus divisions 
were organized through a merger 
with their parent institutions, and in 
most of these cases the merger was 
effected in order to strengthen the 
divisions (formerly independent insti- 
tutions) financially or academically. 
Two others were merged in order to 
bring various state academic units 
under central control. 

The only unit which was established 
as an off-campus division prior to the 
twentieth century and which still 
continues to operate as one, though 
quite autonomously, is the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, University 
of Missouri, opened in 1871. The 
newest off-campus division, estab- 
lished in the fall of 1950 and therefore 
not included in the data of this study, 
is the Ogontz Undergraduate Center 
(near Philadelphia) of Pennsylvania 
State College. Early among the off- 
campus divisions were the Indiana 
University Centers at Indianapolis 
and Fort Wayne, which grew out of 
extension activities established in 
those communities in 1916 and 1917, 
respectively. Many more of the 
entire list of off-campus divisions 
originated in extension activities 
which, following the Second World 
War, were expanded into off-campus 
centers offering full-time college work. 
Still other off-campus divisions, estab- 
lished in localities where there never 
had been extension work, were placed 
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under the administration of university 
extension divisions. In fact, thirty- 
eight of the seventy-two participating 
in this study report that their admin- 
istrative heads are responsible to 
extension-division officials at their 

arent institutions. Others are respon- 
sible directly to their presidents (16), 
vice-presidents (3), deans (10), or 
other special appointees (5) at their 
parent institutions. 


N EVALUATION of the admin- 
istrative policies and procedures 
as applied to the operation of off- 
campus divisions was the primary 
purpose of this study; and, as might 
be expected, it revealed practices all 
along a scale from the extremely 
good to the extremely bad. No 
attempt will here be made to discuss 
all of the thirty principles for the 
administration of institutions of higher 
education on the basis of which this 
evaluation was made, nor will the 
fifteen special principles which were 
the outgrowth of this study and 
which were especially applicable to 
the administration of off-campus divi- 
sions be listed and discussed. Rather, 
a simple question will be raised as to 
the legitimacy of the claim made by 
many of the institutions operating off- 
campus divisions that these divisions 
are “integral parts of their entire 
college or university organizations.” 
Upon inspection it was found that 
almost universally the off-campus 
division bulletins or catalogues stated 
directly or strongly implied that these 
divisions (professional staffs, pro- 
grams of courses, and other divisional 
activities) are integral parts of the 
parent institutions. It would seem 
only fair to assume that the term 
“integral parts” implies status for 
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the professional staffs, physical plants, 
and programs of the off-campus divi- 
sions similar to that of the various 
on-campus divisions of a college or 
university. However, in view of cur- 
rent administrative policies and prac- 
tices, the term “stepchildren” would 
be far more appropriately used to 
describe the off-campus divisions in 
many higher institutions. 

First, let us examine the status of 
the faculty members of the off-campus 
divisions. If it is agreed that admin- 
istrative organization should provide 
for faculty approval of all major 
administrative policies, the evidence 
does not lead us to believe that many 
of the off-campus faculties are con- 
sidered to be integral parts of the 
institutional professional staffs. In 
42 per cent of the off-campus divi- 
sions, the faculty members are given 
no representation in approving gen- 
eral policies; and in 47 per cent of 
the divisions, the faculty members do 
not even participate officially in cur- 
riculum construction. 

It may be thought that the admin- 
istrative heads of the off-campus 
divisions represent their faculty mem- 
bers in over-all institutional admin- 
istration; but this is not so. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the local administrators 
do not participate officially in admin- 
istrative meetings of the over-all 
staffs. In fact, 18 per cent of these 
administrative heads do not even 
participate in formulating the policies 
of the off-campus division. One can 
only conclude that the members of 
this group are administrators in name 
only, and that the institutions oper- 
ating off-campus divisions in this 
manner are basing claims of integra- 
tion on questionable principles. 

Evidence is far too common that 
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institutions operating off-campus divi- 
sions have had little success in welding 
their on-campus and off-campus pro- 
fessional staffs into common organiza- 
tions or single communities with 
common rights and obligations and 
with mutual respect. Furthermore, 
in many cases, it is doubtful if much 
effort is being made in this direction. 
In 44 per cent of the off-campus 
divisions, faculty members are directly 
responsible to the on-campus depart- 
ment heads or to special supervisors 
appointed from among the on-campus 
personnel of the various academic 
departments. Among these divisions, 
the complaint was quite common that 
the off-campus faculty members are 
almost completely ignored by their 
department heads or supervisors. 
There is little evidence that off- 
campus faculty members are required, 
or even invited, to attend all depart- 
mental meetings at the parent institu- 
tions. Distance operates as a factor 
to discourage such a requirement; 
but it should not discourage such 
invitations. Moreover, at least one 
institution operating numerous off- 
campus divisions does not pay mileage 
or other expenses for its off-campus 
faculty members to attend meetings 
or visit instructional supervisors or 
other personnel on the main campus. 

The attitude of on-campus faculty 
members toward off-campus faculty 
members and students was found far 
too commonly to be unconducive to 
integration. More than one com- 
plaint was made that on-campus 
faculty members persist in evaluating 
the work of the former students of 
the off-campus division in terms of 
the poorer students, and one division 
indicated that its students trans- 
ferring to the parent institution are 
deliberately made to feel unwelcome. 
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HE most common problems 
listed by both the off-campus 
and the on-campus administrators 
of off-campus divisions were: first, 
how to combat the indifference of 
the on-campus administrative and 
instructional staff to the program of 
the off-campus division; and second, 
how to correct the opinion of the 
on-campus administrative and instruc- 
tional staffs that the off-campus work 
is inferior. Numerous conscientious 
efforts have been made on the basis 
of fact to explode this opinion. Forty 
of the sixty off-campus divisions with 
less than four-year programs had 
conducted surveys of the achievement 
of their former students either at 
their parent institutions or at other 
institutions. The data in every case 
indicated that the majority of these 
former students did as well or better 
scholastically than they had in the 
off-campus division and that they 
equaled or surpassed their contem- 
poraries who started at the parent 
institution. One of three things 
apparently happened in practically 
all cases where such surveys had been 
conducted: the proper administrative 
authorities ignored the results of 
these surveys, they did not utilize 
them effectively in informing their 
staffs, or the staff members them- 
selves chose to ignore the evidence. 
In one situation where the distance 
from the off-campus division is not 
great, the off-campus and on-campus 
faculty members meet regularly for 
scheduled faculty meetings. The 
meeting on one occasion was sched- 
uled at the off-campus _ division. 
Attendance by the on-campus faculty 
members was so discouragingly poor 
that the plan to alternate meeting 
places was abandoned. Is integration 
a one-way proposition? 
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According to the administrative 
heads, two off-campus divisions which 
had been in operation for a combined 
total of fifteen years had never been 
visited by a single trustee of the 
institution. Probably the vast major- 
ity of the off-campus divisions are 
equally neglected. Trustees might 
conceivably be excused for such 
negligence; but a number of the 
divisions reported similar lack of 
visitation by the academic deans to 
whom off-campus instructional staffs 
and students are responsible. As 
one administrator put it: “The deans 
remain remarkably uninformed con- 
cerning matters which they have 
oficially approved in routine fashion.” 

In the matter of tenure and sab- 
batical leaves, the faculty members 
of the off-campus division have 
approximately the same rights as do 
their colleagues at the parent institu- 
tion. However, in at least one of 
the state institutions which operates 
numerous off-campus divisions, the 
off-campus faculty members are not 
granted the privilege of participating 
in the state teachers’ retirement 
system. This means that approxi- 
mately two hundred members of the 
professional staff of this institution, 
which claims that these divisions are 
integral parts of the university, are 
discriminated against in one of 
the most basic elements of personal 
security. 

Most of the institutions operating 
off-campus divisions are not guilty 
of violations of professional integrity 
on all of these counts, and a few 
are not guilty on any of them; but 
the evidence shows that delinquency 
in administrative duty to off-campus 
professional staffs is far too common. 
Some of the administrative policies 
practiced challenge not only the 
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institution’s claim to integration but 
also some of the basic principles of 
academic freedom. 

It is generally conceded that plant 
and non-professional staff supervision 
should be centralized in the business 
offices of higher institutions. The 
distance factor involved in the opera- 
tion of off-campus divisions has 
rendered this supervision, which in- 
volves daily implementation, vir- 
tually impossible. Therefore, most 
of the local administrators of the 
off-campus divisions have been granted 
or have assumed this responsibility. 
There is and should be no quarrel 
with such an alteration in what 
seems, under ordinary circumstances, 
to be a sound principle. 


HERE is, however, a question 

as to whether the physical 
plants—including grounds, buildings, 
and equipment—of many of the 
off-campus divisions are adequate 
for the efficient conduct of the educa- 
tional programs. Personal visits made 
in the course of this study served, 
on frequent occasion, to bring up this 
question. Only 35 per cent of the 
off-campus divisions own their physi- 
cal plants, while another 13 per 
cent own only parts of their physical 
plants. This means that 52 per cent 
of the off-campus divisions own 
absolutely no part of their physical 
plants in spite of the fact that 82 
per cent of the divisions are considered 
to be permanent. These conditions 
certainly do not parallel those at 
the parent institutions, where physical 
plants, including grounds and equip- 
ment, are commonly owned by the 
institutions. One of the major weak- 
nesses of this arrangement is that 
the off-campus division lacks the 
right, which goes with ownership, 
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to adapt the physical plant structur- 
ally to the educational needs of the 
institution, and consequently lacks 
freedom in making alterations. 

Thirty-one per cent of the off- 
campus divisions are involved in 
joint occupancy of their physical 
facilites with other agencies or institu- 
tions. These joint-occupancy arrange- 
ments are often with public schools on 
public-school property. Such arrange- 
ments place heavy restrictions on 
the scheduling of facilities and on the 
freedom of action normally extended 
college students. Many necessary 
public-school regulations are inappro- 
priate for college students. 

Since many off-campus divisions 
are quite young, time will be required 
to improve the physical facilities. 
However, it is alarming to know 
that only 49 per cent of the off-campus 
divisions benefit from the same sources 
of capital outlay for new buildings 
and equipment as do their parent 
institutions; and, what is more impor- 
tant, that 45 per cent of them are 
not included in their parent institu- 
tions’ long-range, continuous planning 
for physical-plant improvement. Is 
this integration? 


URNING now to an examination 

of programs of courses, student 
services, and operating costs and fees 
of the off-campus divisions, the fact 
must be taken into consideration 
that their enrollments dictate the 
range of available offerings. However, 
when and if enrollments and facilities 
force the omission of curricular ele- 
ments so fundamental as to be 
required of all on-campus students, 
it is at least questionable whether 
institutions should publicize their off- 
campus division programs as integral 
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parts (with similar status) of the 
universities’ programs. 

Colleges and universities commonly 
assume the responsibility of providing 
for the health and physical compe- 
tence of their students; but only 
1g per cent of the off-campus divisions 
provide health services comparable 
to those offered at their parent 
institutions. Thirty-four per cent of 
the off-campus divisions provide no 
health service whatsoever for their 
students. Thirty-nine per cent of 
the off-campus divisions offer no 
service courses in health and physical 
education for their Freshmen and 
Sophomores—courses which are almost 
universally required in higher institu- 
tions. Such gaps in both curriculum 
and student services should receive 
prompt attention. 

Most phases of student personnel 
services and extra-curricular activities 
are high lights of achievement in the 
on-campus programs. However, only 
60 per cent of the off-campus divisions 
have established orientation _ pro- 
grams, similar to those of their 
parent institutions, for their new 
students. Some of the off campus- 
division administrators stated that, 
because of the urban nature of their 
student bodies, they have no need 
for orientation programs. If one 
assumes, however, as do most college 
administrators, that orientation of 
new students involves help in adjust- 
ing them to the academic program as 
well as to the new physical environ- 
ment, it is difficult to understand the 
logic ‘of such a statement. Further- 
more, the orientation program of 
an off-campus division, it would 
seem, could play a prominent réle 
in helping the students understand 
the relationship of the division to 
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the parent institution, thus serving 
an “integration” function. 

In the area of extra-curricular 
activities, most of the off-campus 
divisions have developed excellent 
rograms; but it is difficult to under- 
stand the administrative policy in 
regard to the utilization of the activity 
fees collected from the students. 
Approximately 33 per cent of the 
off-campus divisions collect no activ- 
ity fees. About 33 per cent of the 
off-campus divisions which do collect 
such fees apparently do not receive 
the full benefit of them. It is true 
that some activities such as student 
newspapers and yearbooks, if they 
include the off-campus students and 
are made available to them, should 
be supported in part from funds 
collected in the off-campus divisions; 
however, some institutions apply the 
same percentage of activity funds 
from off-campus students as from 
those on campus to the support 
of their on-campus athletic programs, 
in spite of the fact that the off-campus 
divisions are quite distant and but 
few of the students travel to the 
institution’s on-campus athletic con- 
tests. Moreover, one _ institution, 
which does not collect an activity 
fee from its students but which does 
allocate a specified portion of its 
single major fee to the support of 
on-campus student activities, appar- 
ently does not make any such allo- 
cation to the off-campus students in 
spite of the fact that the same 
general fee is collected from them. 

The data on comparative operating 
expenses and fees charged the students 
raise some question as to the ethical 
operation of some of the off-campus 
divisions. Fifty-three per cent of 
the off-campus divisions reported 
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lower per-student current operating 
expense (at the same instructional 
level) than at their parent institutions, 
while only 10 per cent reported lower 
general fees. The fact that one 
state institution’ utilizes no state 
funds in the operation of its off- 
campus divisions and therefore charges 
a higher general fee in those divisions 
accounts in part for the difference 
in percentages here; but, obviously, 
if the data on operating expense 
are reliable, there still remains a 
number of institutions which are 
apparently benefiting financially on 
their main campuses at the expense 
of the off-campus students. 

There are two other policies in 
the area of student services which 
contradict the claim of integration 
made by some institutions operating 
off-campus divisions; and these policies 
stand out as indictments of a large 
proportion of such institutions. Al- 
though it would seem logical to 
assume that off-campus divisions 
which are termed permanent, integral 
parts of institutions should realize 


proportional benefits from unre- 
stricted institutional endowments, 
only 22 per cent do so. Moreover, 


the students of only 39 per cent of 
the off-campus divisions receive pro- 
portional benefits from unrestricted 
institutional scholarship funds. 


LTHOUGH the record of the 
institutions operating off-campus 
divisions in the matter of programs 
of courses, student services, and 
operating costs and fees in those 
divisions is commendable in many 
respects, it is evident that certain 
policies and practices in these opera- 
[Continued on page 227] 
3Pennsylvania State College. 











Freedom’s Impact on Higher 


Education in India 
By RUTH CALDWELL WRIGHT 


Problems in a Time of Transition 


INCE India, after her long fight 

for freedom, took her place 

among other free nations on 
August 15, 1947, thoughtful people 
in the rest of the world have anxiously 
watched developments in that land of 
many cultural traditions. An over- 
populated country facing an ever- 
present danger of famine, with the 
rate of increase of population twice 
that of the United States and four 
times that of Great Britain, was now 
solely responsible for taking such 
measures as would be essential to 
maintain a stable economy. In this 
land where men held tenaciously to 
many religious faiths, the new nation 
would be obliged to create an environ- 
ment in which not only Hindus and 
Moslems, but also Christians, Parsis, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains, Jews, and 
other sects could live together ami- 
cably. The principles of “civil dis- 
obedience” and “‘non-co-operation”’ 
which had become habitual during 
the long fight for freedom might not 
easily be discarded by a people whose 
illiteracy is estimated at from 80 to 
go per cent. 

The leaders of the government of 
the new India looked to education as 
one of the most potent means for 
attacking the twin problems of pov- 
erty and ignorance. They announced 
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that within ten years, free and com- 
pulsory education for all children 
under fourteen years would be pro- 
vided. This was a high goal to set 
for a government that could not 
allocate more than 5 per cent of its 
national budget to education, whereas 
France, with a high literacy rate, 
spent 12 per cent, and Great Britain, 
II per cent. 

Because the universities of India 
would be asked to furnish the teachers 
for such a program, the government 
wisely set up a University Education 
Commission to which was entrusted 
the task of making a comprehensive 
survey of institutions for higher edu- 
cation in India. Composed of ten 
members, the Commission had as 
chairman S. Radhakrishnan, who had 
taught at Oxford and who has since 
become the Indian ambassador to 
Russia. The Commission began its 
work: in December, 1948, and con- 
tinued until August, 1949, when it 
published a significant report! con- 
taining definite recommendations. 
Although it may be some time before 
certain drastic recommended changes 
can be made, the value of the confer- 
ences with educators based on their 


1The Report of the University Education Com- 
mission, December, 1948-August, 1949. Published 
by the Manager of Publications, Ministry of 
Education, Delhi, 1949. 
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mutual interest in improvement of the 
opportunities for students cannot be 
measured. 

Throughout the fight for freedom, 
nationalist leaders promised to devote 
their attention to a program for 
modernizing agricultural and indus- 
trial methods in order to accelerate 
production. Late in 1947, Prime 
Minister Nehru and his cabinet intro- 
duced emergency measures to finance 
and promote the technological de- 
velopment of the country. Therefore, 
in the first Indian program of scholar- 
ships for foreign study in 1947-48, 
every student sent abroad by the 
central government was selected to 
pursue technological or scientific train- 
ing. The same policy was carried 
out in choosing those sent in 1948-49 
and in 1949-50. On their return to 
India, these students were expected 
to train others through high-school, 
college, or university classes. 

An old Sanskrit proverb maintains 
that kingship and scholarship have 
no common ground, for, whereas a 
king is honored only in his own 
country, a scholar is respected every- 
where. Down through the ages, this 
respect for scholarship has char- 
acterized the many cultural patterns 
of life in India. Learning, largely 
by rote, was proudly esoteric in 
character. 

In ancient times, a man who 
became famous for his scholarship 
attracted students who in turn later 
became distinguished by the length 
of time spent in study under the 
great teacher. Known as Gurus, 
these teachers gave instruction to 
the most privileged youth of India. 
Religious literature and philosophy 
were the chief subjects, although 
secular subjects, including mathe- 
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matics, were taught in some places. 
An unbroken succession of these 
Gurus kept alive, through periods of 
political turmoil and foreign invasion, 
the traditions of the ancient religious 
literature and philosophy of India. 

Two important centers of learning 
arose in ancient India, at Taksasila 
and at Nalanda. In the beginning, 
these institutions were essentially 
aggregations of sages and their dis- 
ciples, living and studying together, 
but they later developed into well- 
organized academic institutions that 
were, at the time of their greatest 
development, the largest centers of 
learning in Asia. Taksasila appears 
to have been chiefly a center of 
Hindu learning, where instruction was 
given in the Vedas, the Vedangas, 
and in the “eighteen arts” which 
included such subjects as surgery and 
medicine, mathematics, and_tradi- 
tional agricultural knowledge, as well 
as such skills as snake charming and 
archery. Taksasila probably perished 
in the fifth century, a.v. Nalanda, 
which was not destroyed until the 
end of the twelfth century, a.p., 
became a center of Buddhist learning, 
but students at Nalanda also studied 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the 
sacred books of Jainism. 

During the medieval period, the 
Moslem conquerors of India estab- 
lished several strong colleges, called 
madrasahs. With ‘Arabic as_ the 
medium of instruction, Arabic and 
Persian literature was studied there. 
The curriculum and methods of teach- 
ing, somewhat like those used in 
European universities, provided more 
secular instruction than was given in 
old Hindu centers of learning. The 
influence of the madrasahs may still 
be seen in higher education in India. 
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S THE officials of the British 
East India Company gradually 
replaced the local Moslem rulers of 
India, the problem of the education 
of the people of India was debated in 
the House of Commons in England 
whenever the East India Company 
had occasion to ask to have its 
charter renewed. In 1793 the pro- 
vision of schoolmasters and mis- 
sionaries for India was_heatedly 
disapproved by Parliament. It was 
declared that whereas the Hindus 
had as good a system of faith and 
morals as most people, the British 
had just lost America by their folly 
in having allowed the establishment 
of schools and colleges, and it would 
not do for them to make the same 
mistake in regard to India. Never- 
theless, one excellent educational insti- 
tution was founded in India in East 
India Company days, the Benares 
Sanskrit College. The purpose of 
this institution was expressed as 
follows: 

For the preservation and cultivation of 
the Laws, Literature and Religion of the 
nation, to accomplish the same purpose 
for the Hindus as the Madrasah for the 
Mohammedans, and specially to supply 
qualified Hindu assistants to European 
Judges.? 

The aim of preserving and culti- 
vating the laws, literature, and religion 
of the colonial peoples was not the 
aim that prevailed in other institu- 
tions of higher education founded by 
the British in India. As expressed 
in dispatches from the East India 
Company’s officials, their aim was to 
“raise up a class of persons qualified 
for high employment in the civil 
administration of India.” 

Since the rulers of India spoke 
English, the accomplishment of such 


*Report, U.E.C., op. cit. pp. 8-9. *Jbid., p. 10. 
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a purpose required that aspirants for 
civil employment read, write, and 
speak English. Thus English became 
the medium of instruction in the first 
institution of higher education of the 
Western type set up in 1817 by the 
British in India, the Hindu College 
at Calcutta, and in 1844 English 
was designated as the official language 
for all collegiate instruction in India. 
From that date until now, the 
majority of the youth of India have 
received their collegiate education 
through the medium of a foreign 
language. 

The Hindu College of Calcutta, 
founded by a group of men led by 
the Raja Rammohan Roy and the 
Christian Bishop of Calcutta, opened 
in 1818 with the dual purpose of 
teaching English to young Moham- 
medans and Hindus and _ training 
young Christians as preachers. The 
Raja Rammohan Roy was a man of 
great influence in India. He vigor- 
ously opposed the establishment of a 
Sanskrit college in Calcutta because 
he said he did not want his young 
countrymen to acquire the “vain and 
empty subtleties” of “speculative 
men,” an attitude which reflected 
his acute perception of the defects 
arising from overemphasis on philos- 
ophy and logic in the traditional type 
of education in India. 

When a clause in a new charter 
of the East India Company finally 
demanded that a specified sum of 
money be spent for higher education, 
Sir Charles Wood prepared for the 
Court of Directors of the company a 
detailed plan for higher education in 
India, in organization patterned after 
the University of London. The Wood 
Despatch later came to be known as 
the “Magna Charta of English educa- 
tion in India.” It proposed the 
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organization of universities, non- 
instructional and co-ordinating insti- 
tutions to exercise control over affhil- 
iated colleges by means of regulations 
and the administering of examinations 
for entrance and for degrees. 

When the Sepoy Mutiny was sup- 
pressed in 1857 and the British 
government took over the rights of 
the East India Company, India 
became a colony ruled by appointees 
of the King. Calcutta University, 
incorporated the same year, began 
with three colleges, the Hindu College 
(1817), the Medical College (1835), 
and Hoogli College (1836). Bombay 
and Madras Universities were estab- 
lished, each in response to the demand 
for trained persons in the civil admin- 
istration of these two cities, which 
were flourishing centers of trade and 
industry. 

For the next sixty years the uni- 
versities of India functioned as an 
oficial part of the British govern- 
ment. The provincial or state gov- 
ernor, appointed by the King of 
England, served as chancellor of the 
local university, and actual admin- 
istration of the institution reposed in 
the hands of the vice-chancellor, 
appointed by the chancellor. To assist 
the vice-chancellor in the work of 
regulating colleges, a senate was pro- 
vided, members of which were also 
appointed by the chancellor. 

Teaching took place in the affiliated 
colleges, rarely or almost never in the 
universities. Although teaching by 
university professors was permitted 
in the enabling act that established 
Lahore University (now in Pakistan) 
in 1882, that institution continued to 
function primarily as an affiliating 
institution. As a result of the recom- 
mendations of a universities com- 
mission, the Act of 1904 recognized 
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the universities as teaching institu- 
tions and enjoined them to incorporate 
the teaching function into their work 
of administering a group of loosely 
affiliated colleges. The pattern of 
the non-instructional, co-ordinating 
university was, however, so well 
established that it was slow to change. 
It is an ironic fact that London 
University, which supplied the model 
for the universities of India, gave up 
the practice of affiliation at about 
the same time that the new uni- 
versities of India were first estab- 
lished. London University adopted 
a plan of constituent colleges, a 
reform which seems not to have 
been noted by the educational officers 
in India. 

Mysore was the first princely state 
to establish a university. Founded in 
1916 as a teaching institution in two 
separate cities, Mysore and Bang- 
alore, the university was administered 
by the state of Mysore with a mini- 
mum of British supervision. Similarly, 
Hyderabad state established Osmania 
University in 1918 with the specific 
designation of Urdu as the medium 
of instruction. This institution, solely 
a residential and teaching university 
with excellent dormitory facilities, set 
new ideals for a people who desired 
to encourage competence in their 
own language. 

As other universities were founded, 
college students caught the growing 
spirit of nationalism and sought 
opportunities for open opposition to 
the lines upon which the British 
system of education in India had 
been drawn. Indeed, Macaulay’s pre- 
diction of 1835—that instruction in 
Western knowledge would lead to a 
demand for Western political institu- 
tions—was dramatically fulfilled. The 
people of India demanded that the 
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knowledge they had gained through 
the study of British institutions be 
applied in their own free country. 


HEN the British withdrew on 

August 15, 1947, and the new 
nation was born, there were twenty 
universities in India. Since that time, 
five more have been established. Four 
of these institutions maintain their 
original structures as affiliating bodies. 
Seven others, offering instruction on 
both undergraduate and graduate 
levels, have no affiliated colleges. 
Two combine with the teaching func- 
tion that of administering a group 
of loosely federated colleges. The 
largest number, twelve, teach uni- 
versity students and supervise affii- 
ated colleges through entrance and 
degree examinations. Uniformly, all 
college students in India earn uni- 
versity degrees, not college degrees, 
which are granted solely on the basis 
of examination results. 

All the universities of India are to 
some extent residential, but only a 
tenth of the students live in hostels. 
Extensive university hostels are main- 
tained in some centers while privately 
owned hostels are available in others. 
Likewise, some colleges provide hostels 
and others have no living facilities. 
The excellent residences at Osmania 
University are a positive influence in 
developing group morale, in building 
understanding, and in fostering friend- 
ships among students. Central dining 
rooms, an innovation in some parts of 
India, are finding wider acceptance. 
If provided, there are usually two 
dining rooms, one for vegetarians 
and one for non-vegetarians. Admin- 
istrators uniformly express the hope 
that living and eating facilities may 
be provided for as many students as 
possible. One college principal ex- 
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pressed the wish of many when he 
said that education in India would be 
benefited immeasurably if all students 
could live in hostels under the direc. 
tion of trained persons, and in small 
groups, so that each could have 
personal contact with these persons 
and with each other. A_ pleasant 
atmosphere in a modern hostel pro- 
vides the opportunity for experiencing 
healthful living conditions which con- 
tribute to the student’s current well- 
being and to his later life when he 
returns home. 

Three so-called ‘“‘central”’ universi- 
ties, Benares, Aligarh, and Delhi, 
offer facilities for study to students 
from all over India. Each of the 
other twenty-one universities aims to 
serve its province or state by setting 
up curriculums in response to local 
needs and stimulating the general 
intellectual life of the region. 

The Ministry of Education of the 
Government of India serves the uni- 
versities in an advisory capacity. 
Similarly, the Inter-University Board, 
established in 1924 as a non-regulatory 
body composed of the vice-chancellors 
of the universities, meets once or 
twice a year for discussion of common 
problems. 

There are three institutions, non- 
governmental in origin, which today 
hold a special place in the scheme of 
higher education in India: the Guru- 
kula Kangri at Hardwar, the Visva- 
Bharati at Santiniketan, and Jamia 
Millia Ismalia near Delhi. These 
institutions were dedicated from the 
first to the cultivation and preserva- 
tion of the cultural traditions of the 
people, and their graduates played 
a prominent part in the nationalist 
movement. 

The Gurukula Kangri at Hardwar, 
founded in 1898, offers a twelve-year 
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course in orthodox Hindu education. 
Fewer than a tenth of its students are 
of collegiate grade, but these students, 
about one hundred in number, are 
engaged in Vedic and Ayurvedic 
research and in advanced study of 
other ancient literature of India. 
The Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan 
stands today as a lasting memorial 
to the great philosopher-poet, Rab- 
indranath Tagore, who envisioned 
the institution as a community of 
scholars and students patterned after 
the ancient forest schools and devoted 
to the study of Indian arts and 
crafts. Founded in 1go1 and incorpo- 
rated as a private residential college 
in 1921, its policy is still dominated 
by the philosophy of Tagore. Besides 
the lower school and college, facilities 
for advanced study at Santiniketan 
include a Research Institute, a Mu- 
seum and Institute of Researches on 
Rabindranath, a Sino-Indian Depart- 
ment for philological research, a 
School of Arts and Crafts, a School 
of Music and Dancing, and an Insti- 
tute of Rural Reconstruction. The 
latter, at near-by Sriniketan, is an 
integral part of the Visva-Bharati. 
This institute has sponsored a laud- 
able program of village development 
over a wide area of Bengal. Tagore’s 
purpose was “to bring back life in 
its completeness to the villages, 
making the rural folk self-reliant and 
self-respectful, acquainted with the 
cultural traditions of their own 
country, and competent to make an 
efficient use of modern resources for 
the improvement of their physical, 
intellectual and economic condition.” 
Jamia Millia Islamia was founded 
in 1921 by a group of Moslem edu- 
cators who had been influenced by 
the teachings of Gandhi and desired 
to foster a center for the study 
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of Islamic culture. Jamia Millia’s 
Teacher Training Institute and Insti- 
tute for Adult Education with five 
centers in the city of Delhi have 
provided opportunities for study to 
thousands of illiterates. Its Urdu 
Academy has published scholarly 
literature in that language. 

The University Education Com- 
mission was greatly impressed by the 
high quality of the work accomplished 
by Jamia Millia and Santiniketan 
and recommended that the central 
government provide support for both 
institutions. This the government 
of India is undertaking, but thus far 
only modest grants have been made. 


HE most serious and puzzling 

problem that has arisen in higher 
education since the advent of freedom 
in India concerns the question of the 
language to be used as the medium 
of instruction. Twelve major lan- 
guages with numerous local dialects 
are today spoken by the three hundred 
millions of people in India, but Eng- 
lish, because it has been for so long 
the medium of instruction in the 
colleges and the language of civil 
administration, may be said to be 
the only common language. Hindi, 
the language spoken by the largest 
number of Indian people and the 
language of much of northern India, 
was adopted as the national language 
in 1949. Admittedly, it was impos- 
sible for Hindi to become at once the 
medium of instruction, but steps were 
taken to promote it as the major 
language as rapidly as possible. 

The use of English has been a 
potent factor in the development of 
unity in the country, and the exclusive 
use of local languages would undoubt- 
edly result in isolationism. The 
movement toward national unity 
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must continue unabated. Respon- 
sible educators believe that it is 
educationally unsound to make a 
foreign tongue the means of acquiring 
knowledge, and deplore the fact that 
no significant literature in the lan- 
guages of the people of India has been 
written in modern times, since English 
has been the medium of instruction. 
This paradoxical dilemma is further 
complicated by the fact that the 
educators of India realize that there 
are other weighty reasons why English 
should be retained as a medium of 
instruction: its vocabulary is rich in 
scientific and technological terms 
which are almost nonexistent in 
Hindi; it is an international language; 
it has been the key which has unlocked 
for the educated people of India the 
fundamental ideas of the modern 
world and the literature of democracy. 
Such advantages are made to appear 
of small value when ardent nationalists 
point out that English was the 
language of the imperialist ruler under 
whom they lived for so many years. 
Soon after Hindi was designated as 
the national language of India in 
1949, classes in Hindi were added 
to the courses of study of colleges in 
non-Hindi-speaking areas. Students 
thus were required to add one subject 
to a full program of studies. The 
colleges faced the serious problem of 
providing teachers, textbooks, and 
space for ¢lasses in three languages 
for all students: first, the local lan- 
guage spoken by the people of the 
area served by the college; second, the 
national language, Hindi; third, the 
international language, English, still 
the medium of instruction and the 
language of most of the textbooks 
and reference books. In Madras, for 


example, competence in two local 
languages (Tamil and Telegu) is 
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essential; and in most of the colleges 
affiliated with Madras University, six 
to eight languages are taught, of 
which three are required. Yet the 
addition of Hindi classes has not 
altered the status of English as the 
medium of instruction. 

The fostering of bilingualism in 
non-Hindi-speaking areas of India 
does not necessarily mean the elimi- 
nation of English. In most of the 
older institutions, English will for 
some time continue to be the medium 
of instruction, with emphasis on the 
acquisition of facility in speaking, as 
well as in reading. 

Cultural groups in some localities 
have demanded that classes be offered 
in local languages not heretofore 
taught in the colleges, an innovation 
that would be a strain on the budget 
and add to the problems of the 
faculty. In at least one of the newer 
universities, Annamalai, instruction is 
given only in the local language. 

Eager as they are to hasten the 
replacement of English by Hindi 
in government and business, educators 
realize the inadequacies of Hindi in 
its present form, and consider the 
present as a transitionary period 
during which their efforts should be 
devoted to the development of new 
materials in Hindi. To this end 
several groups of scholars are now at 
work developing new vocabularies in 
Hindi and translating textbooks. 


HE new government of India 

expects the universities to assist 
in the building of a united nation, and 
they are meeting this challenge. Pres- 
ent practices are neither uniform nor 
permanent, and it is highly possible 
that most of the universities of India 
will increasingly become multi-lingual 
institutions, and that English, the 
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international language, will continue 
to be used in many fields of instruc- 
tion. The Inter-University Board has 
already recommended that English be 
the compulsory second language in 
every university. 

The university students of India 
were one of the most powerful propa- 
ganda groups in the fight for freedom. 
Because of their youthful enthusiasm, 
their boundless energy, and _ their 
ready accessibility, they rendered 
invaluable service to local and national 
leaders during the years between 1930 
and 1947. They made speeches to 
groups, participated in word-of-mouth 
village and neighborhood drives, and 
wrote and distributed pamphlets. 
Now that freedom has come, students 
find themselves in a changed situa- 
tion, and one which is much less 
exciting and challenging. 

The All-India Students’ Congress, 
during earlier years the one political 
group, began about 1938 to suffer 
from inner dissensions, largely due 
to ideological differences of opinion. 
The Indian Student Federation, an 
acknowledged left-wing organization, 
was founded in 1944. Now local 
groups representing each of these 
national organizations may be found 
in most universities. 

Less unified since independence, 
the Students’ Congress is today an 
aggregation of groups of less than 
national scope. However, on any 
given campus, the local Students’ 
Congress group usually has more 
influence than the Federation. One 
former student leader estimated that, 
whereas 80 per cent of all students 
were actively engaged in national 
politics during the years before inde- 
pendence, now not more than § per 
cent are interested. Whether or not 
the remainder are caught up by the 
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local political situation or are indiffer- 
ent or aloof, he was unable to report. 

Administrators agree with national 
leaders that students should not 
accept responsibilities in national 
politics. Yet they agree that because 
students are destined to serve as 
citizens and leaders, their enthusiasm 
and interest should be captured while 
they are in college, to ensure their 
later participation. In a few institu- 
tions student government is sufhi- 
ciently vital, in the considered opinion 
of administrators, to permit campus 
student elections and referendums on 
issues of genuine importance. How- 
ever, in far too many places, student 
strikes over trivial matters reveal a 
lack of communication between stu- 
dents and administration. A carry- 
over of the habit of civil disobedience 
undoubtedly is revealed in certain 
episodes. 

Students have not readily found 
worthy activities to replace the chal- 
lenging enterprises that they helped 
to promote during the fight for 
freedom. Recently a student leader, 
reportedly sincere and honest, attacked 
the vice-chancellor of his university 
with the same vitriolic accusations 
that were commonly heard in the days 
of British occupation. Such allega- 
tions pose a serious problem for 
administrators, one that must be met 
in good faith. Students who once 
proved themselves valuable in pro- 
moting the fight for freedom might 
well prove themselves to be even 
more useful in tackling some of the 
knotty problems of the new India. 
It is the responsibility of educators to 
channel students’ energies into con- 
structive local and national projects 
that will fire the imagination of the 
students and result in real accomplish- 
ment. As an illustration of a worthy 
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student activity, the adult-literacy 
campaign launched by students at 
Mysore University, which has now 
become the responsibility of the state, 
might be cited. 

Soon after independence was de- 
clared, Mahatma Gandhi called 
for a new national organization of 
students. He urged that student 
leaders free themselves from active 
political affiliation, and that their 
new purpose be that of a “mighty 
instrument of service.’”* The Working 
Committee of the All-India Students’ 
Congress called for a “swift and 
deliberate change-over from the agita- 
tional and demonstrative side of our 
anti-imperialist activities to the con- 
structive tasks of nation-building.” 

At the present time a preparatory 
committee is planning for the organi- 
zation of a national union of students 
which, it is hoped, will be a non- 
political organization. The proposed 
constitution of this new union terms 
it a “federal association of the stu- 
dent unions of the Universities and 
Colleges of the Indian Union.” Zakir 
Hussain, vice-chancellor of Aligarh 
University, calls the proposed national 
union a non-political organization 
“devoted solely to the important task 
of regenerating the student com- 
munity of the country.’ Earlier, 
the Indian Student Federation (Com- 
munist) also welcomed this plan, but 
recently this organization has opposed 
the new union.” Whether or not the 
new union can provide students with 
the opportunity to feel that they 
are participating in a national move- 


‘Translated from Harijan, September 7, 1947. 


SAll-India Students’ Congress, Udaipur Pro- 
ceedings, June, 1947. 

®National Preparatory Committee, N.U.S., 
Letter, Aligarh, July, 19<0. 

TNational Preparatory Committee, N.U.S., 


Bangalore Report, July, 
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ment of importance to them remains 
to be seen. 

Ample opportunity should be found 
for all who would serve the new 
India in its task of raising the standard 
of living by stepping up production in 
industry and agriculture. As facilities 
for scientific and technological study 
improve in the colleges, and as the 
economy of India expands, the demand 
for trained men will increase. Young 
men imbued with the desire to be a 
“mighty instrument of service” might 
well devote their energies to such 
pursuits. 


T PRESENT, faced with the 
unprecedented demand for sci- 
ence courses, colleges and universities 
lack equipment, textbooks, adequate 
laboratory space, and teaching per- 
sonnel. One college administrator 
told of two hundred advanced students 
of science who had not performed 
individual laboratory experiments in 
their undergraduate years and who 
were continuing their advanced study 
by observation of the professor as he 
performed a single experiment. This 
condition could be paralleled in 
many other colleges in India. 

In the Universities of Calcutta and 
Bombay, local industrialists have 
encouraged the colleges to offer tech- 
nical courses for the past twenty 
years, and this co-operation between 
industry and education has increased 
job opportunities. But field work, 
co-operative courses, and part-time 
employment of students are practi- 
cally unknown in the universities of 
India. The one example of an 
employed student body is to be 
found in Siddarth College, a small 
new college in Bombay, where stu- 
dents attend classes early in the 
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morning, after which they work a 
full day in stores and offices. The 
problems which arise from this dual 
program are accentuated by the hot 
and extremely humid climate. The 
few students who succeed have unusual 
mental and physical fitness. So far, 
no effort has been made to reduce the 
course load or the number of working 
hours. 

With its seven hundred thousand 
villages, India is essentially an agri- 
cultural country. Yet there has been 
very little provision for agricultural 
education, a lack of which is especially 
noticeable in West Bengal, a rich 
agricultural area with no agricultural 
college. The Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute, the one such institution in 
the vast agricultural area of the 
United Provinces, provides collegiate 
instruction and short courses on a 
six-hundred-acre farm. Field workers 
and agricultural agents disseminate 
information from other centers. 

Located in cities and dedicated to 
a traditional pattern of academic 
training, the universities have been 
accused not only of neglecting the 
village people but also of creating 
barriers between city and village 
people. Graduates, trained in the 
classical tradition, have preferred to 
accept white-collar work in the cities 
rather than return to their homes in 
rural areas. In order that the entire 
country may profit from improved 
agricultural conditions, colleges and 
institutes that offer courses in agri- 
culture are faced with a dual prob- 
lem-—that of persuading farmers to 
learn about and accept improved 
methods, and that of channeling the 
efforts of trained students of science 
and agriculture into the areas where 
their service is needed. Further- 
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more, there is an urgency about 
increasing agricultural productivity 
because of the ever present threat 
of famine. 


HE universities of India face 

serious financial difficulties. As 
the number of students increases, 
each institution must present a larger 
budget to the local parliament. There 
this demand for funds must compete 
with demands for the support of 
other worthy enterprises essential for 
the public welfare: public-health pro- 
grams, literacy programs, agricultural 
research, and land reform, to mention 
only a few. 

The three universities that re- 
ceive substantial aid from the central 
government—Aligarh, Benares, and 
Delhi—are able to set significantly 
lower rates of tuition for students than 
other institutions. During the years 
1946-49, the fees paid by students 
represented 27 per cent of the total 
income at Aligarh, 11 per cent at 
Benares, and 28 per cent at Delhi, as 
compared with 84 per cent at Bom- 
bay, 58 per cent at Calcutta, and go 
per cent at Patna. This dependence 
upon fees, besides being an undue 
burden on students, carries with it the 
constant danger of lowered standards. 

In the new India, the control of 
universities, closely allied to financial 
support, remains with the provincial 
and state governments. Because 
certain of these governments have 
relatively small incomes and great 
demands of a non-educational nature, 
it is now clear that substantial grants 
from the central government to uni- 
versities in these areas will be essential 
if the educational aims of the new 
nation are to be realized. 


Both the Ministry of Education 
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and the Inter-University Board favor 
the recommendation made by the 
University Education Commission, 
that a University Grants Commission, 
to be composed of three impartial, 
well-informed persons, in addition 
to the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Finance and the Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education, be entrusted 
with “power to allocate grants... 
instead of merely recommending their 
allocation to the Finance Ministry,” 
and also with the power to earmark 
some funds as recurrent and some as 
capital grants. The Commission’s 
Report makes a point of the need for 
an essential separation “between the 
political body which determines policy 
and sets financial limits for its execu- 
tion, and the expert body which 
alone has the necessary knowledge of 
detail to carry out the policy wisely, 
fairly, and economically.” 

When government grants can be 
impartially awarded by experts, leav- 
ing freedom to the university to 
make purely educational decisions, 
then the precarious balance between 
financial support and political control 
will have been established. One 
patriotic minister in the central gov- 
ernment, aware of the dangers of 
bureaucracy, spoke of the university 
as a “delicate instrument” which 
needs protection in these times when 
the leaders are attempting to set 
standards and establish traditions. 

A college administrator, voicing 
the hope that private funds would be 
forthcoming as the economy of India 
becomes stabilized, explained that 
under colonial rule educators had 
become accustomed to appealing to 
the government for aid. It was his 
hope that, under freedom, private 
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capitalists would become interested 
in the needs of higher education. 

In pre-freedom years, in several of 
the princely states of India, the 
ruler’s pride in the local university 
found expression in his generous sup- 
port of various individual projects 
sponsored by the university. The 
Maharajah’s College in Mysore, the 
University College in Travancore, 
and the Nazim’s College in Hydera- 
bad—each received annual grants, 
as well as capital donations, from the 
local prince. Whether or not such 
aid can be continued, now that the 
princely states are subordinate to 
the central government of India and 
the princes are less affluent, remains 
to be seen. As progressive democ- 
ratization wipes out the landed aris- 
tocracy, princely emoluments, which 
were dependent upon vast holdings, 
will decrease and may cease. 

The tremendous cost of the proposed 
plan of free and compulsory education 
for all children under fourteen years 
of age, if set into operation even 
gradually, may seriously jeopardize 
the budgets of the universities for 
several years. Nevertheless, the edu- 
cational leaders, professional and non- 
professional, essential to this vast 
program must be furnished by the 
universities. The only solution to 
this problem will lie in an unprece- 
dented acceleration of production in 
industry and agriculture, which, as 
Prime Minister Nehru has frequently 
explained, already is the objective 
of the Government of India. A 


crucial period of transition lies ahead— 
in politics, in economics, and in 
education. Higher education in India 
faces a supreme test as it meets the 
challenge of this crisis. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 4] 
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Student Opinion of 
Textbooks 


In the spring of 1950, students at 
Ohio University rated their teachers. 
In as much as the rating project was 
one in which individual members 
of the teaching staff might or might 
not participate, as they chose, not 
all teachers were rated, nor were all 
who took part rated by all of 
their students. No statistics are 
available as to the extent to 
which teachers and courses were 
covered, but it is known that there 
was a large degree of participation 
in the project. 

Mimeographed rating blanks, carry- 
ing the title “Ohio University Faculty 
Evaluation,” were distributed by 
teachers to their own students. The 
students marked the blanks and 
returned them anonymously. In 
many cases, the teachers left the 
room after distributing the blanks. 

In addition to an entry “Over-all 
Rating of Course” and a space for 
“Optional Comments,” there were 
12 items on which judgments were 
requested. Each item was followed 
by five phrases, one of which the 
student was to check. One of these 
items was ‘“‘Contribution of the Text- 
book.” The five phrases were worded 
as follows: 

( ) One of the most valuable parts 

of course, 


( ) A good, sound textbook, 
( ) Textbook fairly useful, 


1Reported by R. L. Morton, Professor, College 
of Education, Ohio University. 


( ) Textbook not very adequate, 
( ) Of little value in contributing 
to course. 


The checked forms were collected 
by the teacher affected. The results 
were not made available to any other 
person unless a teacher, on his own 
initiative, chose to make them avail- 
able. The motive back of the project 
was to supply teachers with informa- 
tion as to what the students thought 
of them and their courses. It was 
hoped that the result might be 
better teaching. 

At the suggestion of the writer, 
the Faculty Advisory Council voted 
to request faculty members, if they 
were willing, to tabulate the results 
on the item about textbooks and 
send these in for study. A form was 
prepared to facilitate the work. It 
was thought that although staff mem- 
bers might be reluctant to report 
ratings of themselves, they might 
be willing to report ratings of text- 
books in use. 

The results are summarized in 
Table I.2 It will be seen that 2,813 
ratings were reported by 42 teachers 
in the College of Arts and Science; 
346, by 7 teachers in the College of 
Education; 1,328, by 14 teachers in 
the College of Commerce; 248, by 
5 teachers in the College of Fine Arts; 
708, by Io teachers in the College of 
Applied Science; 161, by 4 teachers 


2Any person who wishes to consult the detailed 
table upon portions of which Table I is based will 
receive a copy, if he requests it, from the associate 
editor of the Journat or Hicuer Epvucartion. 
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in the Division of Physical Education; 
and a total of 5,604, by 82 teachers 
in the University. 

To reduce the ratings to a numerical 
basis, points from 4 to O were assigned 
to the five levels of evaluation just 
listed. The total number of points 
accruing to the textbooks in a subject 
or field was computed. The mean 
rating of the texts in that field was 
then obtained by dividing the total 
number of points by the number of 
ratings, the quotient being carried 
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The reader is warned against inter- 
preting these ratings in per cents 
as analagous to per cents some- 
times used by teachers in ratin 
students. What might be called a 
“B” rating of textbooks is a rating 
of 75 per cent; a “C” rating is a 
rating of 50 per cent; and a “D” 
rating is a rating of 25 per cent. 
The letters B, C, and D refer to 
ratings in the second, third, and 
fourth of the five categories listed 
on the rating sheet. In as much as 




















to three places of decimals. Inchem- the mean rating of the chemistry 
istry, for example, five teachers textbooks was 69 per cent, one 
TABLE I 
Srupents’ Ratincs oF TeExtTBooks aT Onto UNIVERSITY 
NuMBER OF Mean RatTING 
Suspyect Areas* Tota. RANGE oF 
Points Ratincs 
Ratings Teachers Points Per Cents 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

MM NOMIOE. 6 5.50.65. sc. 0:0 0-04500,0% 7,236 2,813 42 2.572 64 23-100 
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Ce, See eee 14,783 5,604 82 2.638 66 15-100 























*Ratings by individual subjects are given in the table mentioned in Footnote 2. 


industrial arts, and mechanical engineering. 


reported ratings of textbooks by 237 
students. The mean rating in points 
of these chemistry textbooks—the 
quotient of 651 divided by 237— 
is 2.747. 

The mean ratings were also ex- 
pressed in percentage form. Of course, 
a perfect rating would have been 
4.000. Since 2.747 is 69 per cent of 
4.000 (nearest per cent), the mean 
percentage rating of the chemistry 
textbooks is 69. However, the last 
column of Table I shows that the 
mean ratings of the individual chem- 
istry textbooks, as given by different 
groups, ranged from 44 per cent to 
81 per cent. 


Ler pon Science included the following courses: civil engineering, engineering, engineering drawing, home economics, 


might say that, on the average, 
chemistry students rated their text- 
books of B— quality. 

Mean ratings by departments in 
the College of Arts and Science are 
found to range from a low of 46 in 
zoology to a high of 82 in Latin. 
The mean ratings given by separate 
classes or groups range from a low 
of 23 in zoology to a high of foo in 
physics. However, it should be 
remarked that the mean rating of 
100 came from a class of only 4 
students in an advanced course. The 
mean for all textbooks in the College 
of Arts and Science was 2.572 points, 
or 64 per cent. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 
As shown by Table I, the mean 


rating of textbooks in education is 
2.662 points, or 67 per cent. Mean 
ratings by classes of textbooks in 
this area range from a low of 48 to 
a high of 94. 

In the College of Commerce, the 
mean rating of all textbooks rated is 
2.727 points, or 68 per cent. By 
departments, the range is from a low 
of 47 per cent in economics to a high 
of 88 per cent in business law. By 
individual classes, the range of mean 
ratings is from a low of I6§ in 
economics to a high of go in business 
law. 

In the College of Fine Arts, the 
mean of all ratings is 2.794 points, 
or 70 per cent. Differences between 
departments are not great. The range 
of mean ratings by classes is from a 
low of 62 to a high of 80, both 
extremes occurring in music. 

The College of Applied Science 
produced a mean rating of 2.564 
points, or 64 per cent. The range 
by departments is from a low of 54 
in engineering to a high of 72 in civil 
engineering. By individual classes, 
the range is from a low of 43 to a 
high of 82, both extremes being 
found in industrial arts. 

In the Division of Physical Educa- 
tion, the mean rating is 3.087 points, 
or 77 per cent, distinctly the highest 
major group rating found on the 
campus. There is a negligible differ- 
ence between the mean rating assigned 
by men and that assigned by women. 
In individual classes, however, the 
means range from a low of $9 toa high 
of 100, both extremes being found in 
the women’s section. Again, the high 


mean rating of 100 came from a 
class of only 4 students. 

For the entire University, the 
mean rating of textbooks is 2.638 
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points, or 66 per cent. Means by 
colleges range from a low of 64 in arts 
and science to a high of 70 in fine 
arts. The Division of Physical Edu- 
cation, however, produced a mean 
rating of 77, distinctly higher than 
the mean from any college. The 
range for the entire University is 
from a low of 15 to a high of too. 
The number of classes from which 
ratings were secured is not known, 
in as much as there were several 
instances of teachers combining 
ratings from two or more classes 
pursuing the same course. The num- 
ber of different groups for which 
mean ratings were calculated was 1go. 
The distribution of these 190 mean 
ratings of textbooks by classes or 
combinations of classes follows: 


Rating Frequency Rating Frequency 
ee 2 "| ee ae 12 
ee fe) CS 16 
it. 9 40-44 5 
S5-8o.......... 2 eS 2 
| ee 22 | ee 3 
a re 18 OEE a cee s cas o 
ae | ee 30 a I 
_ 22 eo ee I 
es 25 — 


The results of this inquiry into 
the opinions which Ohio University 
students hold with respect to the 
quality of their textbooks have been 
expressed in numbers. These num- 
bers tell where mean ratings of 
classes fall on an absolute scale. 
They do not tell, in a relative sense, 
what students at Ohio University 
think of their textbooks; that is, 
they do not tell whether the students 
rate their textbooks higher or lower 
than would students in other in- 
stitutions. 

Differences of considerable magni- 
tude have been noted between mean 
ratings in different subject areas. 
For example, 254 students in eco- 
nomics gave their textbooks a mean 
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rating of 1.870 points, or 47 per cent, 
while 214 students in secretarial 
studies gave their textbooks a mean 
rating of 2.855 points, or 71 per cent. 
Both groups are found in the College 
of Commerce. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there is probably 
little identity between these two 
groups of students. We are compar- 
ing the mean rating which one group 
of students gave to one group of 
textbooks with the mean rating which 
another group of students gave to 
another group of textbooks. Never- 
theless, many of the differences 
between mean ratings are probably 
significant. 

We have no information as to how 
the ratings of textbooks compared 
with the ratings of the courses. 
They may be higher and they may be 
lower. Nor do we have information 
as to the correlation of ratings of 
textbooks with over-all ratings of 
courses. This correlation may be 
positive; that is, students who like 
a course may give high ratings to 
everything pertaining to it, including 
the textbook, and vice versa. On the 
other hand, the correlation may be 
negative; that is, students who like 
a course may find the textbook a 
dull interlude, and vice versa. It is 
hazardous to speculate about the 
relation between ratings of textbooks 
and other features of courses. It is 
especially hazardous to speculate 
about either the degree or the direc- 
tion of the correlation. 

It seems fair to conclude, however, 
that some of the textbooks used at 
Ohio University are held in high 
esteem by the students who use them 
and that other textbooks are held in 
low esteem. The number at either 
extreme is not great, but it is great 
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enough to suggest that textbooks in 
some fields are better than are those 
in other fields, and that we have not, 
therefore, been equally successful in 
the various fields in choosing text- 
books. Perhaps there is need for a 
serious study, by college teachers, 
of the problem of textbook selection. 
Surely, there is a need for better 
textbooks. 


The Faculty Interview’ 

In the past four years the inter- 
viewing of groups of students by a 
committee of faculty members has 
become a standard practice at the 
Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, and it has been found to be a 
valuable part of the personnel pro- 
gram. All students, in groups of 
three, are interviewed during the 
first semester of each year by a 
coramittee consisting of from three 
to five faculty members. The purpose 
of this interview differs for the 
successive academic classes. 

All Freshmen are interviewed during 
the first semester. The chief concern 
of the faculty committee is to make 
the student feel at home and to help 
him to realize that the school is 
concerned with him as a complete 
person rather than as an intellectual 
entity. Since Freshmen are under a 
certain strain, and since many of 
them think that they are being 
examined, one task of the committee 
is to emphasize the idea that the 
meetings are a mutual get-together 
for the benefit of the student, the 
faculty, and the school. Since the 
purpose of the interview is to help 
the Freshmen to find out something 


‘Reported by Dugald S. Arbuckle, Director of 
Personnel, School of Education, Boston University. 
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about the faculty, the school, and 
their fellow students, committee mem- 
bers should answer more questions 
than they ask. The conversation 
may run in any direction that the 
students choose. It is the students’ 
time, and they can do with it what 
they want. 

Although no rating of the Freshman 
is intended, it is the policy of the 
committee to bring any serious devia- 
tion it notes to the attention of the 
director of student personnel. An 
identification sheet for each student 
is filled in by the committee, on which 
the only comment the committee is to 
make is the statement of a deviation 
of the student which it believes 
should be followed up immediately 
by the director of student personnel. 

The sophomore interviews have the 
same broad general objective as the 
freshman interviews. The specific 
objectives are: to encourage the stu- 
dent to increase the area of his 
experience and to develop an interest 
in the why, how, and what of educa- 
tion; to encourage the student to 
become more aware of the dynamic 
function of the teacher and of educa- 
tion generally; and to note specific 
items such as the student’s dress, 
poise, speech, and the degree to 
which he participates in student 
activities, so that assistance may be 
given if it is deemed necessary. The 
faculty members are provided with a 
check list for each student, which 
is to be returned to the director of 
student personnel. 

An attempt has been made to make 
this report on the student as objective 
as possible, but it is understood that 
it is basically an indication of the 
general impression he makes on the 
committee. The committee also points 
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out to the director of student per- 
sonnel any mannerisms or char- 
acteristics which the members believe 
might interfere with the possible 
future success of the individual as a 
teacher. 

In all interviews the attempt is 
made to maintain an easy, informal 
atmosphere. Students and faculty 
are asked to sit in a circle rather than 
have the faculty committee sitting on 
one side of the desk and the students 
on the other. Stereotyped questions 
are avoided. The specific items that 
the sophomore interviews are con- 
cerned with can be detected regard- 
less of what the student is talking 
about, so that the conversation may 
be about a ball game or about the 
virtues of Socrates. 

The freshman interviews look back. 
The sophomore interviews look at the 
present. The junior interviews cast 
a glance at the future, for it is con- 
sidered to be somewhat of a pre- 
professional examination. The broad 
objectives are the same, and the 
committee is still concerned with 
such specifics as poise, dress, and 
speech. It is also concerned with 
the student’s professional attitude, 
his leadership qualities, and his under- 
standing of current educational prob- 
lems. He is now in his third year 
of pre-professional training, and the 
committee is interested in the extent 
to which he understands the meaning 
of education and the real functions 
of the teacher. It is also interested 
in signs that he has begun to change 
and grow and to learn; that he has, to 
some degree at least, passed beyond 
the wine, women, and song philosophy 
of life. Like all personality traits, 
however, such characteristics are 
extremely difficult to measure, and 
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the faculty committee is well aware 
that its impressions are nothing more 
than impressions. It is also aware 
that the vast majority of human 
measurements are subjective, and the 
simple matter of getting a job is 
usually determined in a subjective 
manner. A prospective teacher, while 
working toward objective measure- 
ment, is fortunate to realize this fact 
and be aware of the impressions that 
he leaves with others. 

The faculty check lists for the 
junior interviews are of the same 
form as those for the sophomore, but 
the only specific item which is retained 
is the one which deals with speech. 
Other topics refer to general attitude, 
indications of leadership qualities, 
and insight into current educational 
problems. Each of these major items 
is broken down into a number of more 
specific traits. Although the checking 
of these characteristics is obviously 
a subjective task, it is believed that 
when a committee of faculty members 
has a unanimous opinion with regard 
to any one of these items, there is 
some likelihood that the opinion is 
fairly representative, even though 
it may not be accurate. For example, 
the student may be asked what he 
thinks about the teaching of Com- 
munism in schools. A discussion of 
this question sometimes gives an 
indication of the extent to which he 
can approach such a problem in an 
intellectual and scientifically critical 
manner. The reactions of the stu- 
dents to each other in such a discussion 
are also of importance. 

In one semester, 41 out of 231 
Sophomores who were interviewed 
were checked as having problems 
which needed the attention of the 
director of student personnel, and 37 
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were checked for speech defects, 
After a speech test and an interview 
with the head of the speech depart- 
ment, 24 of the students checked for 
speech were assigned to take further 
remedial work. 

In the same semester, 37 out of 237 
Juniors who were interviewed were 
referred to the director of student 
personnel for his attention, and 34 
were checked for speech defects, 
After a speech test and an interview 
with the head of the speech depart- 
ment, 20 of these 34 students were 
referred for further remedial speech 
work, 

The faculty interviews as a person- 
nel instrument have their weaknesses. 
A few of the most notable are: 


1. Some students think that the interview 
is an examination and they attempt 
to prepare for it accordingly. 

2. Faculty members differ in their ability 
to establish rapport with students in 
these interviews. 

3. The interpretations derived from the 
interviews are obviously subjective. 

4. The time, one half-hour, allowed for 
each interview is too brief. 


Despite these weaknesses, however, 
these faculty interviews have proved 
a beneficial and valuable personnel 
instrument. 


1. They have increased the feeling of 
friendliness between faculty members 
and students. 

2. They have given the director of student 
personnel the professional opinion of 
three faculty members concerning cer- 
tain individuals whose needs may have 
been overlooked even though they had 
completed a battery of objective tests 
and had a personal interview with him. 

3. Many minor defects such as man- 
nerisms and oddities of speech have 
been brought to the attention of the 
students and easily corrected. These 
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“little” shortcomings often have a 
major effect on the future success of 
teachers. They have too often been 
neglected because they were considered 
to be of minor importance. 

4. Special defects have been noted and 
corrective action has been taken. 

5. The student has been able to determine 
the impression that he has made on a 
group of faculty members. He gets 
some idea of his capacity to “sell” 
himself and his ideas. 


Memorandum on Curricular 

Requirements 

Much has been written—and much 
more said—about the weaknesses of 
the elective system as the basis for 
the liberal-arts curriculum. Many 
curricular blueprints have been pub- 
lished, presenting plans which their 
authors, be they individuals, com- 
mittees, or faculties, are certain will 
remedy those defects. While for the 
most part these curriculums do not 
demand that a greater fraction of the 
four years be devoted to require- 
ments, they designate more specifically 
than in the past those courses which 
will fulfill the requirements. In many 
cases, frequently by a narrow major- 
ity, faculties have “agreed” to require 
a given amount of mathematics, or 
American history, or English liter- 
ature, or foreign language, or survey 
courses on the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, American civiliza- 
tion, European civilization, and so on. 

It seems to me that there are 
weaknesses in these plans even though 
they look attractive on paper. In 
many cases, they have support from 
a bare majority, and not from an 
enthusiastic preponderance, of a given 


'Reported by Robert T. Ittner, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, University of Akron. 
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faculty. Certain members retain their 
objections to the inclusion of foreign- 
language study, others to history, 
some to mathematics, still others to 
one or the other of the survey courses. 
In many cases, the very departments 
which are expected to teach one of 
the required courses shudder at the 
thought of administering that work 
to hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
half-interested Freshmen each year. 
Few colleges at present have faculty 
members who are capable of, or 
deeply interested in, doing good work 
in survey courses. It is true that 
teachers can and should be trained 
to give whatever is worth while; 
however, it seems rather poor educa- 
tional policy to require a course 
before an adequate staff is available 
to teach it. 

I am convinced that the answer to 
the problem does not lie in this 
direction at all. My suggestion starts 
from a different premise, namely, the 
desirability of stress on depth of 
training in a few elected subjects 
rather than on breadth of information. 

Many so-called archconservatives 
on our faculties have a yearning, 
secret or avowed, for the old-fashioned 
college curriculum. I think they 
have a fundamentally correct point 
of view. There were distinct values 
in the narrow four-year curriculum 
composed almost entirely of Latin 
or Greek, mathematics, history, phi- 
losophy, and natural science. How- 
ever, in my opinion, the values lay 
not so much in these particular sub- 
jects as in the fact that each was 
pursued long enough for the student 
to gain a thorough knowledge of its 
content. 

Why not recover these values when 
we plan the requirements for a liberal 
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education—in so far as liberal educa- 
tion can be prescribed? It is true 
that the offerings of the liberal-arts 
college have become many times 
richer—or broader, at least—than 
they once were, and yet the subjects 
fall into but three main categories of 
knowledge, the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. 

Most of the new curricular plans 
set specific requirements for the gen- 
eral education of the student which 
take up approximately half his time. 
In some cases, most of this work 
constitutes the program of the first 
two years; in others, it is spread over 
all four. My suggestion is simply 
this: Have the student select one 
subject from each of the three fields, 
and pursue those same subjects for 
about one-half of his graduation 
requirements. A specific example is 
this: colleges on the semester basis 
usually require 120 hours for gradua- 
tion; a particular student might take 
20 hours each of chemistry, political 
science, and English literature. (If 
the college finds it necessary to 
require English composition or rhet- 
oric, the number of hours should 
probably be reduced to 18.) 

I would not recommend any further 
requirements or any limitations. If 
the student wishes to study English 
literature intensively, he should have 
the opportunity of devoting 15, or 20, 
or even more additional hours to 
that subject, and so acquire enough 
hours for a major. On the other 
hand, if he wishes, in addition to the 
subjects listed, 20 hours of physics, 
of sociology, and of fine arts, he will 
have a well-balanced and profitable 
program. 

The suggested plan provides ample 
time in the student’s four-year 
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program for survey courses, foreign. 
area courses, American-civilization 
courses, and so on, as electives. Their 
value in broadening and inspiring 
students has been demonstrated in 
those colleges where they have been 
well taught. 

This plan is mechanically simple, 
perhaps too simple to be impressive. 
It combines the values of the old- 
fashioned curriculum with the freedom 
which the elective system gives the 
student to follow his chief intellectual 
interest. The vaunted curriculums 
do not really answer the fundamental 
criticisms made of the elective sys- 
tem. They merely reshuffle the 
requirements or introduce certain 
specific subjects or combinations 
which their authors happen to think 
are desirable. It seems to me that 
the issue has not been clearly faced. 

As I see it, this is the question: 
Is it better to give the student a 
great many facts about as many 
different subjects as possible, along 
with the intensive study of one 
subject—his major—or to ensure him 
a sound knowledge of at least one 
subject in each of the fields of ratural 
science, social science, and the humani- 
ties? These three fields are equally 
important in our study of modern 
civilization and no one of the three 
should be neglected. The suggested 
plan could give the student not only 
a thorough grounding in three par- 
ticular subjects but also a good grasp 
of the approach and the methods of 
work of the three general fields 
represented by the subjects. 

Obviously, the problem of securing 
good teaching is not automatically 
solved by this plan of curricular 
requirements providing the basis for 

[Continued on page 228] 
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Twenty-nine specialists will partici- 
ate in the course, Contemporary 
Trends, to be given to Seniors at the 
University of Wisconsin. The course 
is concerned with scientific and social 
problems in our changing world. 


By action of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of 
New York, Mills School has been 
granted the status of an independent 
college and is now known as Mills 
College of Education. It is the only 
independent college in the state which 
specializes in training teachers for 
nursery-school, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary-school work. 


Unpercrapuates in the School of 
Medicine of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have set up a new medical 
organization known as the General 
Practice Society. It reasserts the 
traditional ideals of the “family 
doctor’”” and emphasizes the basic 
role of the general practitioner as 
the keystone of the medical profession. 


Aw epucationat research center 
designed to provide special services 
to the schools of western New York 
and to give this area a focal point 
for educational research was estab- 
lished during February by the School 
of Education of the University of 
Buffalo. 


Tae Delta-Star Electric Company, 
a division of H. K. Porter Company, 
Incorporated, has given a scholarship 


simeiediemmein tl 


grant of $40,000 to Illinois Institute 
of Technology. This money will pro- 
vide an annual income which can 
be used to defray the cost of one or 
more undergraduate scholarships at 
$600 a year, beginning in September, 
1952. The scholarships will be renew- 
able. Delta-Star Electric Company 
will attempt to furnish employment 
for the scholarship students during 
the summer. 


A suttetin on fire safety in college 
residence buildings is being prepared 
by the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National 
Education Association. While the 
bulletin will contain material on 
various aspects of the problem, it 
will emphasize those procedures and 
activities affecting student residents. 
An outline or preliminary draft of 
the publication will be issued. 


To promote higher standards of 
professional training for library serv- 
ice, the Education for Librarianship 
Committee of the New Jersey Library 
Association has distributed a list 
of courses in library science to be 
offered in the state and near-by 
New York during the spring and 
summer, 1952. Copies may _ be 
obtained from the chairman, Charles 
Allan Baretski, Newark Public Library. 


A maTertats-MANAGEMENT research 
and training center will be established 
at Wayne University as the result 
of a recommendation made by a 
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committee of 28 persons. The center 
will carry on research, and co-opera- 
tively with industry will train men 
in packaging, protecting, handling, 
warehousing, loading, and transport- 
ing products. In support of the 
project $5,000, the first installment 
of a gift of $25,000, has been received 
from the Evans Products Company. 


Tue Centennial Campaign of North- 
western University has been success- 
fully completed. During the period 
of the campaign, $17,903,819 was 
received. Of this total, $8,405,954 
was for campaign objectives, an over- 
subscription of almost $200,000; the 
balance of $9,497,865 represented 
gifts and bequests for specified pur- 
poses, not included in the campaign. 


A crant of $75,000, payable over 

a five-year period, has been made 

to the Hartford Seminary Foundation 

to strengthen foreign-area instruction 

in the Kennedy School of Missions. 

This money will be used for five 

major purposes: 

To facilitate furloughs for professors of 
area studies 

To supplement the work of these pro- 
fessors by securing teaching fellows, 
preferably nationals of the areas con- 
cerned, on annual appointment 

To strengthen the program of the Depart- 
ment of Linguistics and Phonetics 

To sponsor lectures at inter-university 
conferences in connection with cultural- 
area studies 

To augment the supply of learned peri- 
odicals in the Case Memorial Library 


Tue theme of the Fifth University 
of Kentucky Foreign-Language Con- 
ference, to be held April 24 to 26, will 
be “Languages in World Leadership.” 
The 1951 Conference was attended by 
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more than five hundred persons from 
34 states and four foreign countries, 
representing 26 languages and 219 
institutions. Programs may be had 
from the director, Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
Department of Ancient Languages. 


Tue Graduate School of Syracuse 
University announces 15 to 20 gradu- 
ate assistantships for women interested 
in preparing themselves for positions 
as advisers of girls, deans of women, 
counselors, and other personnel posi- 
tions in high schools, colleges, or 
universities. Each assistant will 
receive board, room, and tuition in 
return for her services. The assistant- 
ship is, therefore, equivalent to a 
grant of $1,200 to $1,500 a year. 
Each successful applicant will be 
placed in charge of a small dormitory, 
and will carry out practical aspects 
of class assignments in connection 
with personnel work there. Ordinarily, 
the assistantships are limited to per- 
sons who are willing to give two 
years to their program of study, 
but one-year awards are sometimes 
made to applicants who are on leave 
from personnel positions. Awards will 
be made on or before June 1. Inquiries 


should be addressed to Ruth Haddock. 


Tue introduction of four courses 
in pre-professional library service was 
approved recently by the faculty 
of New Jersey College for Women, 
the women’s college of the State 
University. Completion of the 18- 
hour program, to be offered for the 
first time at the opening of the 
1952-53 academic year, will qualify 
those students specializing in library 
studies for a limited library certificate 
in New Jersey and equip them to do 
semi-professional library work. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


W. W. Charters 
1875-1952 


First Editor of the 
JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
1930-1942 
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Yale’s Program Vindicated 


N VIEW of the notoriety received 
I» William F. Buckley’s bitter 
book, God and Man at Yale, 
it is a special pleasure to read the 
report of an eight-man committee 
of Yale alumni appointed by President 
Griswold to survey “the intellectual 
and spiritual welfare of the Univer- 
sity, its students, and its faculty.” 
The membership of the committee 
ensures the credibility of the report. 
The chairman was Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president emeritus of Union 
Theological Seminary. Other mem- 
bers were Irving S. Olds, fellow of the 
Yale Corporation and chairman of 
the board of United States Steel; 
George L. Harrison, chairman of the 
board of the New York Life Insurance 
Company and former president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Judge Thomas W. Swan, of the 
United States Circuit Court, Second 
Circuit; Wilmarth S. Lewis, fellow 
of the Yale Corporation and writer 
and editor; Arthur L. Corbin, pro- 
fessor emeritus of law at Yale; 
Clarence W. Mendell, Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Litera- 
ture; and Edwin F. Blair, fellow 
of the Yale Corporation and chairman 
of the Alumni Board. Certainly, it 
would seem that such a committee 
would have both the ability and the 
determination to get at the truth of 
the matters it investigated. 
The committee conducted its survey 
over a four-month period. 


Frequent meetings have been held, and 
the members of the Committee have 
endeavored to the best of their ability to 
arrive at accurate and impartial conclu- 
sions following consultations with officials 
of the University, members of the Faculty, 
members of the Committees of the Uni- 
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versity Council, and a number of alumni, 
and also following an examination of all 
pertinent reports and other data. 

On the basis of this study, the 
committee arrived at its conclusions 
concerning, first, indoctrination of 
students and, second, irreligion, which 
are “the most common charges 
recently made against Yale.” 

With respect to the first point, the 
committee recognizes that there has 
been an impression abroad in the 
country “that the students in Amer- 
ican schools, colleges and universities 
are being indoctrinated or unduly 
influenced by teaching of a Com- 
munistic or subversive character.” 
It finds no basis for this charge so 
far as Yale is concerned. It points 
out that Yale, “in the conviction 
that membership in the Communist 
party is incompatible with the intel- 
lectual and moral standards of the 
teaching profession,” does not know- 
ingly appoint members of that party 
to its faculty. Moreover, the Uni- 
versity administration, “which in 
our opinion is the group best qualified 
to pass judgment in the matter,” 
knows of no Communist on the faculty 
and of “no member of the faculty who 
is trying to undermine or destroy 
our society, or our democratic form 
of government, or to indoctrinate 
students at Yale with subversive 
theories.” The committee’s inquiries 
“confirm the accuracy of the judg- 
ment of the Administration and of the 
University Council.” 


HE committee attributes much 

of today’s confused thinking to 
a misunderstanding of the nature 
of academic freedom. Its discussion 
of academic freedom is so good and 
so timely that we quote it here. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


_. » Academic freedom means the right, 
long accepted in the academic world, to 
study, discuss, and write about facts and 
ideas without restrictions, other than 
those imposed by conscience and morality. 
We believe that this privilege should be 
enjoyed by all teachers, except those who 
use it to destroy individual liberty or to 
overthrow by violence our democratic 
form of government. The teaching pro- 
fession recognizes principles of competence 
and moral conduct which forbid the use of 
classrooms as political platforms. 

A university does not take sides in the 
questions that are discussed in its halls. 
The business of a university is to educate, 
not to indoctrinate its students. In a 
university, knowledge should be pursued 
with all channels of information freely 
open to the student. In the ideal uni- 
versity all sides of any issue are presented 
as impartially and as forcefully as 
possible; all sides, not just those that 
may be currently popular with the 
trustees and the alumni. The student is 
entitled to a fair presentation of all 
phases of any problem, so as to be able 
freely to make up his own mind. This 
is Yale’s policy. 

The moment the classroom presenta- 
tion of an unpopular position is restricted 
or prohibited by university mandate, the 
search for truth is checked and the 
integrity of the university comes into 
question. We are confident that no 
intimidation of this type has occurred at 
Yale. We trust that it never will. If such 
interference with free and open teaching 
should occur, Yale will cease to be a place 
where men of independent judgment are 
trained and Yale will no longer be 
deserving of the allegiance of its alumni. 

The obligation of the university to its 
faculty is clear. The obligation of mem- 
bers of the faculty to the university is 
equally clear. So long as their teaching 


duties are not neglected, what faculty 
members choose to say or write as private 
citizens outside of the classroom is their 
They have the same rights 


own affair. 
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as other citizens. Yet, they should never 
forget that they cannot divorce them- 
selves from their association with the 
university. The public is bound to look 
upon them as the university’s rep- 
resentatives. Their actions can do great 
harm to the university and to their 
colleagues. Their own realization of 
these facts should act as a restraint on 
their outside activities and on their public 
expression of personal opinions with 
respect to controversial subjects. Yet 
even when such a realization does not 
exist, the university should not attempt 
to control the outside activities or 
expressions of opinion by members of 
its faculty through the enforcement of 
hard and fast rules of conduct. The 
proper deterrent to academic misconduct 
in this regard must be sought in the 
individual’s own sense of responsibility 
and in the moral suasion of his colleagues. 

Whenever national affairs are at a 
crisis, the ancient rights and privileges 
that free men have fought for through 
the ages are in jeopardy. Academic 
freedom is attacked by authoritarian 
powers bent on destroying democracy, 
because academic freedom is the applica- 
tion of free enterprise to ideas. In the 
minds of dictators, academic freedom 
stands in the way of totalitarian domina- 
tion and therefore has to go. In sup- 
porting academic freedom we are merely 
reaffirming our belief in a democratic 
society. 


A TO the charge of irreligion, 
the report is even briefer and 


more pointed. 

As a consequence of its examination, 
the Committee believes that religious 
life at Yale is deeper and richer than it 
has been in many years and stronger 
than in most places outside the Uni- 
versity. The charge that Yale is encour- 
aging irreligion or atheism is without 
foundation. That religious life at Yale 
may become even stronger is the hope of 

[Continued on page 228] 
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Worthy of Wide Reading 
Makino Capiratism Work, by Dexter 
Merriam Keezer and Associates. New 
— Whittlesey House, 1950. x+ 
I - $3.50. 

Thie book a a lot of surprises, 
chapter by chapter. Written by the 
director of the McGraw-Hill Economics 
Department and four staff members of 
the department and published under the 
title indicated, with a subtitle: 4 Program 
for Preserving Freedom and Stabilizing 
Prosperity, one might expect to find an 
all-out attack on the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and “progressive”’ proposals gener- 
ally. But no, these authors favor all of 
the reforms of the past twenty years, or at 
least almost all. Their major complaint 
concerns the present tax structure and the 
volume of taxes, which, they argue, 
operate against the improvement and 
enlargement of our stock of tools and the 
display of initiative. But at the same 
time they staunchly defend the principle 
of the various welfare practices and 
proposals of today, the general features 
of the agricultural program, and the 
furnishing of economic and military aid 
abroad. 

One should not fail to note in this 
oem their emphasis on “a waste of 

uman resources” as a result of the fact 
that many competent young people are 
not able financially to attend our institu- 
tions of higher learning. ‘The remedy,” 
they say, “is to broaden as rapidly as 
possible the range of educational oppor- 
tunity so that anyone with the drive and 
capacity to make a first-rate record may 
enjoy a university education” (page 88). 

Their thesis is that private enterprise 
has provided and can continue to provide 
a higher level of economic well-being and 
personal freedom than any other form of 
organization. But in this day and gen- 
eration, they argue, capitalism can func- 
tion well—indeed will be tolerated—only 
if the government interferes at innumer- 
able points. They are especially insistent 
that depressions must be prevented. 


“There is little reason to believe,” they 
say, “that capitalism in the United States 
could weather a repetition of anything 
like the great depression of the thirties” 
(page 133). And to achieve stability, 
te offer a long list of proposals most 
of which call for government activity. 
They might almost have called the book, 
Planning as a Means of Preserving 
Capitalism. 

Aside from their concern over taxation, 
their principal worry is about the labor 
unions, because of their policies which 
tend to lessen wage differentials. The 
driving power in capitalism, they argue, 
lies in the effort to get ahead, and in 
both the taxation and labor fields, as 
they see it, we are moving in the direction 
of limiting rewards and hence incentives. 
There appears to be merit in this argu- 
ment, yet one cannot but have mis- 
givings as to its validity by noting data 
such as this book contains of the amazing 
increases in output during the past 
several years. 

This book, it seems to this reviewer, is 
on the right track. The way of progress 
is by “inchin’ along.” And while per- 
haps no other five students of the current 
scene would agree wholly with these 
authors in respect to their various argu- 
ments and proposals, there should be 
applause from all quarters. The balance 
and tone of the book are excellent. It is 
particularly pleasing in a book with 
this title and under the auspices of 
a big commercial enterprise to find “the 
basic difficulty” in the British economy 
ascribed not to socialism but to the fact 
that it “had been bled so white by the 
war” (page 193), and to have the point 
made that while it is true that in 
our foreign-aid program, “we are con- 
tributing money to nations engaged in 
socialist experiments, the solution, how- 
ever, is not to cut off the flow of dollars” 
(page 214). The book should have wide 
reading. 

H. Gorpon Hayes 
Ohio State University 
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Vivid and Stimulating 
Tue Encianp oF Exizasetn, by 4. L. 
Rowse. New York: Macmillan Com- 
any, 1951. xvit+547 pp. $6.50. 
he latest volume by one of England’s 
distinguished group of contemporary his- 
torians constitutes the first panel of a 
diptych devoted to the Elizabethan Age. 
Complete in itself, it is designed hod 
the 
structure and character of Elizabethan 
society, leaving to a companion volume 
the account of what that society accom- 
lished in action and the life of the mind. 
Tn accordance with this plan, Mr. Rowses’ 
study is less a conventional chronicle of 
events and policies than an attempt at 
composite portraiture, which has resulted 
in a brilliant and colorful canvas embody- 
ing the lineaments and personality of a 
people, an epoch, and a way of life. 

The portrayal prepares its ground with 
a vivid panorama of England’s green and 
pleasant land dotted with those surviving 
monuments which telescope time in their 
rich remembrance of things past. Against 
this background it displays the shifting 
conformations of Elizabethan life in town 
and country as growing wealth identified 
itself with land, industry, and mercan- 
tilism. In proper order it then juxtaposes 
the emergent classes of Elizabethan 
society in a design formed by their 
characteristic institutions in government 
and administration, in law, the church, 
and education. To lend perspective to 
the whole, it focuses upon the increasing 
influence of the gentry as its unifying 
compositional theme. 

Although in its basic materials and 
general design there is nothing especially 
novel about this portrait of an age, its 
manner of execution is something else 
again. It is not merely that the book 
exhibits a vast familiarity with the 
minutiae of historical detail, or com- 
mands an exceptional grasp of the larger 
meaning inherent in obscure and scattered 
documents. Rather, it is the attitude, 
the spirit, the method of the historian 
himself which transform an account of 
the Elizabethans into an expression of 
the Elizabethan temper. In his con- 


genial interests Mr. Rowse is at one with 
the topographers, the antiquarians, and 
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the compilers of parish histories who first 
rediscovered and celebrated sixteenth- 
century England. He has their zest for 
the particular instance, the commonplace 
incident, the telling anecdote, the fugitive 
rumor and gossip, the personal reflection. 
Like them, he sees history as a record of 
real people with a local habitation and a 
name. And, like them, he writes with 
a fine gusto for ordinary life and with 
a proud confidence in the importance of 
his matter. 

With the highly personal inflection 
native to historiography in this manner, 
Mr. Rowse makes it clear that his record 
is not without pertinence to later times. 
As a proper Elizabethan, he is a stout 
partisan of certain rugged virtues of the 
age, from which the deviations of present- 
day England leave him something less than 
enthusiastic. In particular, he resents 
the shabby fortunes which have befallen 
his favorite hero, the traditional English 
gentleman. Furthermore, his ready sym- 
pathy for the exploits and expedients 
conducive to material prosperity carries 
with it an unfortunate impatience with 
the intellectual subtleties and spiritual 
profundities which were also recognizable 
features of his subject. These peccadilloes, 
however, while they impart a certain 
pungent personality to the book, in no 
wise impair what is in effect an excep- 
tionally vivid and stimulating tour of 
Elizabethan England personally con- 
ducted by perhaps the most authentically 
Elizabethan guide available at present 
writing. 

Harotp R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


Simple but Basic Views 
LEARNING THROUGH Discussion, dy 

Nathaniel Cantor. Buffalo, New York: 

Human Relations for Industry, 1951. 

III pp. $3.00. 

One has great hesitation in reviewing a 
book like this. Although it purports to 
describe the psychological basis of learn- 
ing and the implications for the réle 
of the discussion leader, it makes little 
pretention to a scholarly or even sys- 
tematic approach. The author attempts 
to show what is wrong with present views 
on learning and presents a new view 
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on learning which “rests on the con- 
clusions and insights of the past thirty 
years’ work in na fields of psychiatry, 
social work, mental hygiene, and clinical 
psychology” (page 32)—but finds it 
necessary to cite only three references 
(one is his own). Authority for par- 
ticular viewpoints expressed is found in 
such phrases as “generally accepted 
today by the large majority of clinicians” 
(page 32), “all certified psychiatrists 
. . « arein accord with this view although 
they may differ in their formulations of 
it” (page 40), and “everyone agrees” 
(page 16). Other sources for support 
(and sometimes proof) are anecdotes and 
folklore; for example, “children are experts 
in catching how other children and adults 
feel toward them” (page 95). Obviously 
it is unfair to review the book as an 
example of scholarly work in educational 
methodology. 

If one accepts this as an attempt to 

resent some simple but basic ideas to 
edies of discussion in industry, it 
represents an extremely valuable essay. 
This involves the assumption that the 
leader and the members of the discussion 
group differ little in technical or scholarly 
competence as relevant to the discussion 
topic. The discussion leader is counseled 
to try to communicate to the speaker an 
appreciation of what he says and how he 
feels. The leader is also to structure 
the discussion by providing time limita- 
tions, calling the attention of the group 
to the purpose of the meeting, inviting 
and encouraging silent members of the 
group to talk, and, when the situation 
demands it, he is privately to ask those 
who talk too much to give others a 
chance. The major task of the leader is 
to reflect, restate, and summarize the 
contributions of members of the group. 
One may admire the restraint and self- 
discipline of such a leader—and he is a 
good antidote for the leader who confuses 
a discussion with a lecture. Given the 
major assumption previously indicated, 
it is likely that discussions operated in 
this way will be aasentinee~ter at least 
a brief time—and may even prove quite 
challenging to members of the group 
who are overly concerned about their 
relations with individuals in positions of 
authority and dominance. 

However, the title, “learning through 
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discussion” is vague enough to include 
much more than industrial-relations dis- 
cussion situations. The writer makes 
reference to “Great Books” meetings, 
community-relations workshops, and even 
teacher-training programs. In such a 
wide setting, this work leaves much to be 
desired. The writer is apparently recom- 
mending that the method employed by 
the discussion leader be essentially the 
method employed by the non-directive 
or client-centered counselor. This con- 
fusion of education and therapy is quite 
widespread, with many taking the posi- 
tion that the classroom should differ but 
little from the therapist’s couch. It 
should be borne in mind that the therapist 
works with individuals who are having 
unusual difficulty in meeting their daily 
tasks and problems. The effort of the 
therapist is directed to aiding such 
patients or clients to regain normal 
functioning. On the other hand, the 
educator works with groups of indi- 
viduals, most of whom are functioning 
within the normal range, in an attempt 
to help them change their behavior. The 
educational objectives may include the 
acquisition of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of problem-solving skills, the 
development of interests and apprecia- 
tions, or even the development of 
attitudes and values. The materials the 
teacher uses and the methods of instruc- 
tion to be employed are largely determined 
by the ~~ to be achieved and the 
nature of the students involved. The 
prescription of therapeutic methods as 
methods of instruction may be appropriate 
if the primary objective of instruction is 
the adjustment or integration of students 
and if the instructor really understands 
therapeutic principles and _ procedures 
sufficiently to cope with the problems 
likely to arise in therapeutic situations. 
The utilization of a single relatively 
simple-minded pedagogic method of reflec- 
tion and summarization as the sole 
instructional procedure completely misses 
the complexity of the educational process 
and the variety of educational objectives 
which are possible. At the mechanical 
level, a procedure which requires little 
more than a rephrasing (see the many 
examples of the competent leader’s replies) 
of the participants’ contributions is 
unlikely to do more than convince the 
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members of the group that the leader is 
equipped with normal hearing. 
B. S. BLoom 
University of Chicago 


A Misleading Title 
PHILOSOPHY FOR THE Common Mav, dy 
Heinrich Wolf. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1951. xxxii+ 
189 pp. $3.50. aaa 
The title of this book is misleading. 
The only philosophy it contains is an 
exposition and defense of the “as-if” 
point of view of Hans Vaihinger, together 
with some rambling and disorganized 
remarks on teleology, free will, myths, 
religion, and the mechanistic approach 
to mind. Though the hope is expressed 
“that some wanderer in the desert of 
philosophy will find in this work a guide 
to a living truth” (page xv), all that the 
“common man”’ is offered is a series of 
properly chosen quotations, taken out 
of context, purporting to show that 
traditional philosophy is completely unin- 
telligible, that science and philosophy are 
sharply opposed to one another and have 
nothing in common, and that “meta- 
physics stands today where it stood 
two or three thousand years ago” 
(page 45). a 
The reasons for writing the book may 
explain the subject-matter, but they do 
not justify the author’s dogmatic dis- 
missal of some of the most controversial 
of philosophical problems. He is a 
practicing physician whc has endeavored 
to read some of the usual histories of 
philosophy, but has experienced in this 
activity only a “sense of frustration.” 
He therefore professes to be writing for 
all others who may have reacted in the 
same way that he did. But he can 
hardly expect “‘to help the person who is 
interested in philosophical problems to 
reach a point from which he may view 
them intelligently” (page 33) by such 
arbitrary statements as the following: 
“Metaphysics and science have in fact 
no real contacts” (page 39). “A meta- 
physician cannot be a metaphysician 
without completely denying evolution” 
(page 52). “One thing is certain: only 


by mechanistic methods can we ever 
hope to come to an understanding of the 
processes underlying mental activity” 
(page 60). 


“Let us assume that we 
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had never heard of Plato, but that some 
person wrote his works today, propa- 
gating the same ideas and principles. 
Would anyone other than a psychiatrist 
in a mental institution pay ie slightest 
attention to the author?” (page xxv). 
If philosophy is in ill repute today it ts 
not because of the writings of the tech- 
nical philosophers, but because of such 
books as this, which pose as philosophy 
but are actually far removed from it. 

A. CorneE.Lius BENJAMIN 

University of Missouri 


Principles and Applications 
INTEGRATION IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND 
Universities, edited by Roy J. Deferrari. 


Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1950. xiii+ 
416 pp. $4.50. 

The Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 


Workshop on Catholic Higher Education 
are reported in this volume. The work- 
shop, which was held in the summer of 
1949 at the Catholic University of 
America, considered the subject of integra- 
tion and its meaning to Catholic colleges 
and universities. Part I of the book 
presents the papers delivered to the 
general conferences, and Part II gives brief 
summaries of seminar proceedings. 

Mr. Deferrari, in his opening paper, 
points out the widespread interest in 
integration and the particularly important 
réle that can be played by Catholic 
colleges in the organization of programs 
providing complete integration. He sets 
forth as the objective of the workshop 
the acquiring of “a rather definite idea 
of what integration should mean to a 
Catholic,” and cautions the participants 
that “the workshop does not expect to 
accomplish a great deal with the practical 
details by which this thinking can be 
carried out” (page 8). 

The next five papers present the 
meaning of integration in the Catholic 
college, and its philosophical and theo- 
logical foundations. On this base the 
workshop considered the nature of integra- 
tion and some of its problems in several 
fields of learning. These include the 

hysical sciences, logic, mathematics, 
icheae, the social sciences, psychology, 
fine arts, linguistics, philosophy, and 
history. The papers differ from those 
frequently presented in the educational 
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world in that these discuss principles and 
possible applications rather than specific 
courses offered in various schools. 

Other topics that were discussed include 
the place of the faculty in an integrated 
college program, the integration of 
Catholic education for men and women, 
the training of teachers for an integrated 
approach to higher education, and the 
integration of the college with the 
graduate school. Of particular interest 
are the two papers dealing with the rdéle 
of the faculty and its training. The one 
outlines the type of teacher, the pre- 
service training, and the _ in-service 
development of a staff member required 
for effective integration. The other dis- 
cusses the responsibility of the graduate 
school in the training of college teachers 
to carry on the integrated program. 

Administrators and faculty members 
in Catholic colleges as well as many in 
other church-related institutions will find 
in this volume the outline of a philo- 
sophical and theological approach which 
can provide the unifying principle for an 
integrated program. Educators in secu- 
lar schools, though they may not accept 
the suggestions or conclusions, will find 
the analysis of the problems interesting. 

Wi.uiam H. Coney 
Loyola University 


A Large Undertaking 
CREATIVE LEADERSHIP OF ADULT Epuca- 
TION, by Paul L. Essert. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. xiv-+333 pp. $3.75. 
Mr. Essert undertakes to do a great 
deal in a relatively small volume. In 
the four parts into which he divides his 
book, he states what he believes to be 
the goals of “creative leadership of adult 
education,” formulates criteria to be 
_— to adult study for personal 
objectives and community development, 
and outlines a discussion guide for 
“practical education of creative leader- 
ship.” By far the longest section, 115 


pages, is devoted to the discussion of 
adult study for community development. 

The longest section of the book is also 
the most interesting, but it must be read 
with care if Mr. Essert is not to be 
misunderstood. For in this section he 
is concerned with adult education as a 
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means of improving the community. 
“The increasing stress on the importance 
of relating the interests of children and 
youth in schools and colleges to what 
these institutions can do ¢o improve the 
community is a recognition of the idea 
that education is potentially a creative 
force in management of environment 
....” (page 109). 

Of course, in a democracy, intellectually 
skillful and informed citizens are more 
likely to improve the community than 
unskillful and ignorant citizens. What- 
ever enhances the competence and 
increases the relevant knowledge of a 
citizen fosters improvement of the com- 
munity. But it is still the individual 
who is educated, and the object of educa- 
tion is the enhancement of his skills and 
knowledge. It is not always clear that 
Mr. Essert means this. 

In order to understand the process ot 

education for community development, we 
will trace three significant experiences of 
adult education, all seemingly designed for 
the improvement of community; but each 
related to a different kind of community 
objective. One has as its objective the 
improvement of agricultural productivity; 
another the improvement of total community 
environment; and a third is intended to 
improve working conditions for a group of 
industrial workers. 
Happily, a sentence later Mr. Essert 
adds the warning “that the fundamental 
concern of the educator ... is what 
happens to the individual personalities 
of the respective participants, physical 
changes and results being a secondary 
concern” (pages 118-19). 

It is to avoid missing such warning 
notes that the reader must take care, for 
throughout this long section of his book, 
and elsewhere in it, Mr. Essert seems more 
concerned to improve communities than 
to educate people. There is grave risk 
in this. Educators condemn themselves 
to failure if they assume blanket respon- 
sibility for “improving conditions.” They 
will not produce Utopia and in striving 
to do so are likely to forget their more 
immediate business. 

Joun S. DiekHorr 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults 
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CONTINUATIONS 


Doctor and Disciple 
MORTIMER J. ADLER 
[Continued from page 179] 


faculty, for he would recognize the 
folly of the hospital trustee who tried 
to interfere with the medical policy 
of the staff. The educator who spends 
most of his time worrying about the 
economic and political problems of 
our democratic society might realize 
the error of his ways. If he believes 
himself fit to solve those problems, 
he should leave the schoolroom and 
run for office; but if he stays in the 
schoolroom, he should give his major 
attention and effort to the problems 
of teaching and learning. The health 
of the nation would be gravely 
jeopardized, were most physicians as 
feverishly engaged in political agita- 
tion as some of our “democratic 
educators.” As citizens we are all 
concerned with current political issues, 
but as the member of a particular pro- 
fession, having a special obligation 
to the community, the teacher is 
not entrusted with the cares of 
a statesman any more than the 
hysician. 
_ [Vol. XXIII, No. 4] 


The New Teacher in the 
Arts College 
FREDERICK H. JACKSON 
[Continued from page 190] 

These approaches are experimental 
and tentative and by no means 


exhaust the possibilities for develop- 
ment in this area. The opportunities 


for the graduate schools of America 
to do something constructive in the 
preparation and training of better 
teachers for liberal-arts colleges and 
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universities are virtually limitless. 
The program here outlined suggests 
merely a few avenues of approach. 
Each institution must develop a 
program which suits its particular 
needs. But woe unto the graduate 
schools which do nothing! The sights 
of the snipers, whose aim becomes 
better with practice, will be trained 
upon them. And the fate the gradu- 
ate schools should try to avert— 
change induced by forces outside the 
profession—may be their lot. 


[Vol. XXIII, No. 4] 


Stepchild of the College 
Campus 
C. M. SCHINDLER 
[Continued from page 197] 


tions should be examined by the 
parent institutions with a view toward 
improvement, toward the achieve- 
ment of a degree of intradivisional 
policy consistency which would justify 
a claim to integration. The same 
observation holds true in the matters 
of status of the professional staffs 
and of the physical plants. 

In a critical treatise such as this, 
one always risks misinterpretation. 
The purpose here is not to recommend 
abandonment of off-campus divisions 
or to discourage further expansion 
in this area of activity but rather to 
encourage prompt improvement in 
administrative policies and practices 
to the end that off-campus divisions 
may better prosper. 

The magnificent achievement of 
the faculty members, administrators, 
and students of these off-campus 
divisions is a tribute to the abundant 
energy, the indomitable spirit, and 
the virtually unlimited resourcefulness 
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which characterize those engaged in 
these enterprises. 

Visits, especially to the newer of 
these off-campus divisions, are thrill- 
ing experiences such as would rebuild 
in the most confirmed pessimist 
confidence in American youth and 
in the educational profession. The 
marvelous progress of eager groups 
of young people and enthusiastic 
faculty members and administrators 
in their struggle to generate, maintain, 
and develop those activities, tradi- 
tions, and values so common in old, 
well-established institutions that they 
are frequently taken for granted, is 
genuinely inspiring. 

Since the majority of the off- 
campus divisions are in their infancy, 
it is prcbably to be expected that 
higher institutions, moving cautiously 
into the development of policies on 
the basis of which such operations 
are conducted, should not have come 
closer than they have toward genuine 
integration of their off-campus divi- 
sions. It is to be hoped that time 
and conscious effort will bring these 
“stepchildren” into the bosom of the 


campus family. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 4] 


Memorandum on 
Curricular Requirements 
[Continued from page 216] 

a general education. It seems to 
me, however, that the typical teacher 
of a special subject, knowing that his 
students will study it for about one- 
sixth of their college careers, will be 
more inclined to liberalize his presenta- 
tion (the crux of our problem, after 
all) than he would be if the single 
course were fulfilling a distribution 
requirement or if it were one of the 
courses selected only by those who 
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had already decided on that subject 
as their major. The fact that all 
subjects would be elective would 
tend to force the teacher of any 
course to present the broader aspects 
and the deeper significance of the 
subject-matter in which he himself 
was most interested. 


Yale’s Program Vindicated 
[Continued from page 221] 

the Corporation, the University officers, 

and this Committee. 

There is today, more than _ ever, 
widespread realization that religion alone 
can give meaning and purpose to modern 
life. University education covers so many 
areas in nature and in human affairs that 
the resultant impress upon students often 
lacks wholeness of outlook and fails to 
furnish direction of life. It is by faith 
that man sees all things working together 
in the light of God and gives himself to 
work with them. To supply such light 
and truth Yale was at birth dedicated, 
and to this high aim the University con- 
tinues committed. 


It is unfortunate that the com- 
mittee did not report its own activities 
more fully and did not disclose the 
data on which its conclusions were 
based. If this had been done in 
an appendix, the report would have 
retained the virtue of terseness and, 
at the same time, the reader would 
have felt that he had been taken 
more completely into the confidence 
of the committee. Nevertheless, as 
was pointed out in an earlier para- 
graph, the membership of the com- 
mittee assures us of the accuracy 
and impartiality of the report. In 
making the investigation and the 
report, the committee has rendered 
important service to Yale and to 


higher education at large. 
R. H. E. 
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